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Early American Whaling 


Mm 


WILLIAM R. PALMER * 


HENEVER American whaling is mentioned, most 

people immediately think of Moby Dick and the 

misbegotten crew of the Pequod. Forgotten are the 

Indians and the early settlers who were the first Americans to 

fight and kill the greatest of all living beasts. Although the 

credit for starting the American whaling industry belongs to 

these stout souls, there has been, unfortunately, no Melville 
to record their deeds. 

The first Englishmen who came to America were not un- 
mindful of whaling. Some of them may have recalled Thomas 
Edge’s voyage to frozen Spitsbergen or how their countrymen 
fought the Dutch for whales off Greenland. Captain John 
Smith happily recorded seeing whales off the New England 
coast in 1616. Two decades later Mourt in his epic account of 
Plymouth reported that ‘‘every day we saw Whales play hard 
by us [and] . . . if we had instruments and means to take 
them, we might have made a very rich returne.”? 

Little was done about whaling, however, until 1640 when 
two groups of land hungry Puritans descended on eastern 
Long Island from New England. One group settled near the 
ocean in a place that was later to become one of America’s 
gayest summer resorts, Southampton. With the coming of 
winter the settlers noticed the Indians beginning to man look- 
out stations on the dunes. 

One day the settlers were surprised to see white puffs of 
smoke far out to sea where the gray green ocean met the grayer 


* The author is Dean of the Sayville (Long Island) branch of Adelphi 
College. 

1G. Mourt, A Relation or Journal of the beginnings and proceedings of the 
English Plantations settled at Plimoth in New England (London, 16232), 2. 
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sky. From the lookout station the Indian equivalent of ‘““Whale 
Off!” was raised until most of the tribe was assembled on the 
beach. The strongest and bravest rushed out through the surf 
in dugout canoes. Excellent boatmen, the Indians paddled 
their way through the breakers and started for the puffs. 

Under those puffs of smoke was a pod or school of “Right” 
whales calmly swimming along, scooping up large quantities 
of their favorite food: tiny animalculae called brit. The aver- 
age Right whale is some 45 feet long but gentle as a lamb 
until attacked. Then it strikes back, not with its huge, tooth- 
less mouth, but with its widespread flukes that can smash a 
boat to bits with one blow. 

Since whales can hear, the pod scattered before the Indians 
were within striking distance. Although no crew was a match 
for a fast whale, in the confusion of the attack one or two might 
become “‘gallied” and slow up long enough for the Indians to 
come alongside. From the prow of each canoe flew stone tipped 
harpoons. Unlike those hurled by Queequeg, these early har- 
poons were attached to log floats, not boat lines. The object of 
the Indian whalemen was not to kill the whale at sea but to 
force him ashore. Again and again the Indian harpooner 
struck until the whale looked like a bleeding porcupine. When 
the supply of harpoons ran out, arrows were used. 

If the whale could not run, he resorted to his second best 
defense: he submerged. Often he would stay down for as long 
as an hour, but being a mammal, he eventually had to surface. 
Then the attack began again. The battle continued for hours 
until the whale went mad and drove himself on the beach with 
the force of a landing craft. 

Now the rest of the Indian tribe—old men, women, and 
children—came up and administered the none-too-quick coup 
de grace with arrows, knives, and hatchets. The capture and 
death of a whale was a great event for shore Indians. James 
Rosier reported (1605) that they would “call all their chief 
lords together and sing a song of joy; and . . . divide the spoil 
and give to each mana share . . . they boil off the fat and put 
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it to their pease, maize and other pulse which they eat.”* Long 
Island Indians valued only the tail and fins. The rest of the 
whale was left as carrion for hungry sea gulls. 

Although the settlers at Southampton were farmers, not 
displaced whalemen, they realized the value of oil and bone 
and decided to enter the business. If they could hire the 
Indians to whale for them, well and good; if not, they would 
learn the trade themselves. There are probably two reasons 
for their decision. Whales appeared along the Long Island 
coast between November and early April, a time when the 
farmers had little to occupy their hands. The second reason 
was the tremendous temptation that men have always had to 
pit their feeble strength against the largest of all God's 
creatures. 

Using their knowledge of English whaling, the settlers at 
Southampton introduced the “harping iron” or metal tipped 
harpoon which allowed the Indians to catch more whales. 
Robert Bond, the local blacksmith, became very adept at 
making these irons and began to sell them to the tribesmen. 
This pleased the whaling interest in town, but the rest of the 
people felt uneasy. The Shinnecocks seemed friendly enough, 
but the settlers remembered the Pequots and sought to end 
the practice of selling the Indians lethal weapons. Placing the 
general welfare of the town ahead of economic interests, the 
town fathers acted on June g, 1643, by ordering ‘‘that Robert 
Bond shall not make for any Indian or Indians any harping 
Irons or fishing Irons which are knowne to be dangerous 
weapons to offende the English.’’* 

Disputes over drift whales were frequent in early South- 
ampton. Finally in March 1644 the General Court settled 
matters by organizing the whaling industry on a communal 
basis. The town was divided into four wards of eleven men 
each. When a whale came ashore in a ward, lots were cast and 


* James Rosier, A True Relation of Captain George Waymouth, His Voyage 
Made This Present Year 1605 In the Discovery of the North Part of Virginia 
(London, 1605), 156. 

® Records of the Town of Southampton, I, go. 
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two men were given the job of processing the whale. These 
men received double shares of the profits while the others 
were given a single share. A watch system was devised, and any 
man who failed to report seeing a drift whale could be fined 
ten shillings or whipped. A similar system was later organized 
in the nearby town of East Hampton. 

The first private whaling company in America was organ- 
ized in 1650 when Southampton gave John Ogden a seven- 
year franchise to hunt whales off the town, provided he did 
not deny the townsmen their right to all drift whales that 
came ashore. Since cash was always hard to come by in the 
colonies, these whaling companies must have been formed by 
one partner contributing a boat, another the oars, a third the 
harpoons. Try-pots, carts, and other necessary gear were lent 
to the company by the partners. Commenting on these early 
whaling companies, Charles Wooley, a visitor to Long Island, 
wrote in his diary, ‘““I'wo boats, with six men each, make a 
company, viz; four oarsmen or rowers; a Harpiner and a 
Steersman.”” Wooley also reported that ‘‘about Christmas is 
the season to the end of March” and “about the Fin is the 
surest part for the Harpineer to strike.’’* 

Whaleship owners were later to learn that forming a 
whaling company was one problem but finding a crew pre- 
sented another. At first the Indians were willing to serve as 
crewmen for whale fins and tails, but they soon learned that 
their services commanded a better price. In October 1668 
John Cooper, an early Southampton whaling entrepreneur, 
sought to solve the problem by writing Governor Francis 
Lovelace for permission to give “some small quantityes of 
Gun powder to such Indians as shall be helpful and assisting 
to him in his designe of killing of Whales and making Oyle.’”’5 
The Governor agreed and allowed Indians to have “moderate 
proporcon of Strong Liquors, Powder or Shott” if they went 


«Everett J. Edwards and Jeannette E. Rattray, “Whale Off!” The Story of 
American Shore Whaling (New York, 1932), 191. 

®*Bethod Fernow, ed., Documents Relating to the History of the Early 
Colonial Settlements Principally on Long Island (Albany, 1883), 608-609. 
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whaling. Nevertheless, Cooper and other whaling merchants 
seem to have encountered difficulties in securing Indian crews 
in return for powder and rum and in 1673 hired two crews by 
promising them one half of all the oil taken. Cooper even had 
a workingmen’s compensation clause in his labor contract, 
which provided that any Indian disabled while whaling was 
to share equally with the rest. Good Indian whalemen were 
in such demand that the Southampton General Court en- 
acted (May 2, 1673) a resolution which provided “that Who- 
soever Shall Hire an Indyan to go a Whaling shall not give 
him for his Hire above one Trucking Cloath coat for each 
Whale, hee and his company Shall Kill or half the Blubber, 
without the Whale bone under penalty therein exprist (a small 
fine).”"® Governor Lovelace heartily approved of this measure 
and ordered the whalers of East Hampton and the Long 
Island towns to adopt similar laws. 

This early “lay”? system did not appeal to two Montauk 
crews, for in 1675 an East Hampton whaling company con- 
sisting of James Loper, Jacob Schallenger, Stephen Hand, and 
others received permission from Governor Andros to pay 
“theire hire or wages 25 d. a piece at the time of the contract 
as the Indians custome is and without which they would not 
engage themselves to go to sea.’’® These Indians realized that 
the lay system was all to the owner’s advantage and were wise 
enough not to spend all winter at the hard, dangerous business 
of whaling unless they were paid beforehand. It took later 
white crews an unbelievably long time to learn the same lesson. 

Ultimately the Indian crews were augmented by the set- 
tlers and by the end of the colonial period were almost com- 
pletely replaced by them. As early as 1675 the children were 
drafted—or perhaps could not be kept from whaling. In that 

¢ Ibid., 675. 

"In whaling, the captain and crew did not work for fixed wages. They re- 
ceived a “lay” or share in the profits of the voyage. In the 1840's the captain 
usually earned 1/17 of the profits while a common seaman might earn 1/100 


to 1/300. 
* Fernow, Documents Relating to Long Island, 708-709. 
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year the town of East Hampton hired a schoolmaster by the 
name of John Laughton to begin classes on August 16 and 
“soe to kepe untill the last of December next and then to 
breake off by reason of the whale Designe untill the first of 
Aprill next ensueing and then to begin again to kepe Scoole 
to make upp the time of one whole year.”’® 

During the whaling season the whalemen stationed them- 
selves near the beach. When the cry “Whale Off!” was 
sounded, the crews manned their boats and put out through 
the surf. The other members of the company tried to decide 
where the whale would be beached so they could build the 
tryworks. There is no record of a permanent tryworks in 
either of the Hamptons, and it seems logical that it was easier 
to haul the huge, heavy iron pots to where the whale was 
landed than to bring the whale to a fixed location. In all 
likelihood bricks were carted along to build a fireplace for the 
trypots. Driftwood was then collected and a fire started. After 
the whale was landed, the heavy work began. With cold winter 
winds blowing salt and sand into their faces, the men cut the 
whale in at water's edge. Large chunks of blubber were 
stripped off, placed in carts and pushed, hauled, and dragged 
over the sinking sand to the pots. The pieces were dumped in 
to boil away into “‘oyle.” The men, wet with sweat and spray, 
were soon covered with stinking grease. Full many a cup of 
fresh raw rum was needed to keep body and soul together on 
such a day. When the blubber had boiled away, the men 
ladled out the steaming oil with long handled ladles into 
cooling pots and when it had cooled, placed it into casks which 
the cooper had made on the beach. When the last cask was 
bunged, the oil casks were placed on carts and hauled to the 
center of town to await shipment. 

This process of boiling blubber into oil was no job for a 
person with a weak stomach or a sensitive nose. When the pots 
were boiling and an on-shore breeze blowing, the nauseating 
stench of whale oil penetrated every cranny of the village. By 


® Records of the Town of East Hampton, I, 308. 
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1669, the people of Southampton threatened to fine anyone 
who tried out oil nearer than twenty-five poles from Main 
Street because, as the town fathers said, ‘the trying of oyle so 
near the street and houses is soe extreme noysome to all passers 
by, especially to those not accustomed to the sent thereof, and 
is considered hurtful to the health of the people.” ?® 

Whaling was a dangerous business. Town records and 
diaries are full of such items as this one recorded by the Rev. 
Nathaniel Huntting in 1719: 


Feb. 24, This day a whale-boat being alone the men 
struck a whale and she coming under the boat and oars in 
part staved it, and tho the men were not hurt with the whale 
yet, before any help came to them four men were tired and 
chilled and fell off the boat and oars to which they hung 
and were drowned.!! 


Long Island whalemen became so adept at their calling 
that Nantucket sought one of them to fill its chair of Cetology 
and teach its people the fine points of whaling. In 1672 the 
town of Nantucket offered James Lopar ten acres of land if he 
would “follow the Trade of Whaleing on the Island” for two 
years. How successful Lopar was is unknown but the early 
Nantucket historian Obed Macy says, “the profits of the busi- 
ness were sufficient however, to encourage its pursuit.” ! 

Early in the eighteenth century the whale pods stopped 
coming near the coasts of Long Island and New England. A 
few stragglers came each year but the great days of shore 
whaling were over. Long Islanders regretted the loss of extra 
money and adventure, but since their rich farms were making 
handsome profits there was no major economic depression. 

On the sandspit of Nantucket the situation was quite dif- 
ferent. No farmer ever became rich on its barren soil. One old- 


© Edwards and Rattray, Whale Off, 46-47. 

“Henry P. Hedges, History of East Hampton, N. Y. (Sag Harbor, N. Y., 
1897), 11. 

* Obed Macy, History of Nantucket (Boston, 1835), 28-29. Also see Nan- 
tucket Town Record for May 4, 1672. 
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timer, seeing a school of whales from Folly Hill declared, 
‘There is a pasture where our children’s grand-children will 
go for bread.”’1* When the whales failed to come, Nantucket 
men were forced to go out to sea after them. This required 
larger vessels, and by the middle of the century the island had 
America’s greatest whaling fleet. Long Island waited until the 
eighteen hundreds before its port of Sag Harbor could outfit 
a fleet of equal size. 


* Alexander Starbuck, History of the American Whale Fishery from its 
Earliest Inception to the year 1876 (Waltham, Mass., 1878), 17. 











Empress Eugenie and the Origin of 
the Mexican Venture 
MH 


Nancy NICHOLS BARKER * 


HEN the Empress Eugénie took an active interest 
in the French intervention in Mexico, it was by no 
means her first plunge into the foreign affairs of the 
Second Empire. Her introduction into politics had come as a 
result of the Italian War of 1859, when she served as regent 
while Napoleon III was at the front. At this time she developed 
an interest in foreign affairs which never slackened thereafter. 
Although the Italian and Roman questions were the first in 
which she became seriously concerned, they were by no means 
the only ones to which she turned her attention. The empress 
in the 1860's was an energetic woman in her middle thirties, 
possessed of a lively imagination and buoyant optimism. She 
was easily persuaded of the feasibility of a number of grandiose 
schemes far removed from ordinary channels of diplomacy. 
The empress’ interest in Mexico was of long standing. Lord 
Cowley, British ambassador to the imperial court, wrote Lord 
Russell, British foreign secretary, that she had for years en- 
tertained romantic notions about that distant and troubled 
country. People were saying, he added, that even before her 
marriage she had made the emperor promise “to do some- 
thing” for Mexico. But it is doubtful, in view of the empress’ 
political immaturity at that stage of her life, if she had any 
concrete plan. However, the embryo of the Mexican expedi- 


* The author, an alumna member of Gamma chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, 
is a Lecturer at the University of Texas. 

*Cowley to Russell, December g, 1861. Sir Victor Wellesley and Robert 
Sencourt, Conversations with Napoleon III. A Collection of Documents Mostly 
Unpublished and Almost Entirely Diplomatic, Selected and Arranged with 
Introductions (London, 1934), 200. 
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tion was certainly in Eugénie’s mind by 1857. In the fall of 
that year, during a chance conversation at Biarritz with José 
Hidalgo, a Mexican émigré, she stated that a monarchy should 
long ago have been established in Mexico.” This statement did 
not go unnoticed in the circle of éinigrés and provided definite 
encouragement to those in Paris seeking foreign aid for 
Mexico. 

During the frequent party struggles and political up- 
heavals in Mexico, a number of men went to Europe, some 
simply to escape the consequences of their political attach- 
ments, others to seek aid in one or another of the European 
courts. Chief among this latter group was the elderly and 
pompous Gutiérrez de Estrada, who had left Mexico after 
publishing a monarchist pamphlet in 1840. During the period 
of Santa Anna’s ascendancy, Gutiérrez had been his official 
envoy in Europe, seeking at one time a European prince as a 
puppet ruler to support Santa Anna’s regime. When this 
project failed, Gutiérrez, thoroughly monarchist in conviction, 
still hoped for the day a European ruler would sit on the 
vacant Mexican throne.* As his assistant he had a younger 
and more polished diplomat, Don José Manuel Hidalgo y 
Esnaurrizar. Hidalgo, once secretary to the Mexican legation 
in Spain, belonged to a noble family from Andalusia. His so- 
cial position gave him an entry into the homes of the best 
families of Madrid—one of them the home of the Countess of 
Teba, mother of Eugénie. It was indeed a stroke of magnificent 
fortune for Hidalgo when Eugénie married Napoleon III. In 
Paris he could now be of inestimable service to Gutiérrez as 


*Emile Ollivier, L’empire libéral: études, récits, souvenirs (Paris, 1895- 
1915), V, 233. 

* Prince Metternich to Roger, Baron Aldenburg, October 6, 1861. Hausar- 
chiv Kaiser Maximilians von Mexico, MSS in the Haus- Hof- und Staatsarchiv, 
Vienna; photostatic copies in the Library of Congress hereinafter cited as 
“HKM”], carton 1 (1861), no. g-c. This collection of photostatic copies contains 
the complete set of Maximilian’s papers concerning Mexico. It is of especial 
value at present as some of the original documents in the Vienna Archives were 
lost in World War II and have never been recovered. 
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an old family friend of the French empress and could serve as 
a link between her and the other émigrés.* 

Another member of this circle of émigrés was General Al- 
monte, once a republican and an aspirant to the Mexican 
presidency. Defeated in that ambition, he espoused the cause 
of monarchy and departed for Europe where he hoped to find 
a suitable candidate. Availing himself of Hidalgo’s strong 
position in the court, he settled in Paris and became third in 
the émigré league to urge France toward intervention. The 
emperor, who had somewhat of an aversion to the garrulous 
Gutiérrez, took a liking to the more restrained Almonte and 
tended to pay more attention to his words.5 

This little group pressed the monarchist cause in the im- 
perial court and talked of the wondrous country which needed 
only a stable government in order to blossom forth in all its 
greatness. The people of Mexico, they claimed, would wel- 
come with open arms a foreign prince, and the republican 
usurpers of power would be heard no more. In later years the 
empress spoke with bitterness and regret of these false 
prophesies: 


Alas! We were mistaken about the resistance and the 
complications in store for us. Or rather, we were misled— 
no doubt in good faith. . . . But you cannot imagine the 
glowing vistas that were made to sparkle before our eyes! 
Thus, we were assured that the Mexican people hated the 
republic and would hail with enthusiasm the proclamation 
of the monarchy; that a Catholic prince . . . would be 
welcomed everywhere with open arms, under triumphal 
arches and flowers; that even the United States, torn by 
“Sebastian Schertzenlochener to Count Rechberg, November 6, 1861. /bid., 
no. 30. 
® Metternich to Rechberg, November 28, 1861. Jbid., no. 61-2. For general 
accounts of the activities of the émigrés, see Egon Caesar Corti, Maximilian 
and Charlotte of Mexico, trans. Catherine Alison Phillips (New York, 1928), I, 
29-38, 102-103; Emanuel Domenech, Histoire du Mexique, Juarez et Maximilien 
(Paris, 1868), I, 365-366; Pierre de la Gorce, Histoire du Second Empire (Paris, 


1894-1905), IV, 16-17; Ralph Roeder, Juarez and his Mexico (New York, 1947), 
330 ff. 
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their Civil War, would readily bow to our intervention, 
and so on.® 


The dream of a Mexican empire was seductive to the ro- 
mantic and impetuous nature of the empress. Daughter of the 
land of heroism, she was able to imagine herself a part in the 
miraculous adventures which centuries before had brought 
Cortes’ men to the land of the Aztecs.” Indeed, at a later date, 
when the French invasion of Mexico was bogging down, she 
was heard to exclaim that if Cortes had conquered Mexico 
with a handful of men, she failed to understand why so many 
were required now.® 

By 1857 Hidalgo had begun his campaign to convince the 
empress of the necessity of intervention in Mexico and with 
some indications of success. During that year he had been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Mexican legation in Paris by the con- 
servative party then in power in Mexico. Crossing the Spanish 
frontier, he stopped in Bayonne where, as luck would have it, 
he met the empress on her way to a bullfight. Eugénie saw the 
young Mexican on the street, hailed him from her carriage, 
and invited him to a sailing party arranged for the next day. 
The upshot of the incident was that the empress received a 
long recital of the sad plight of Mexico, its need and ardent 
desire for a monarchy. If Hidalgo may be believed, the empress 
came to the point of agreeing that Don Juan of Bourbon, head 
of the Carlist branch of Spanish royalty, would make a possible 
candidate for the throne, and she promised to speak to the 
emperor about it.® 


* Maurice Paléologue, Tragic Empress: A Record of Intimate Talks with 
the Empress Eugénie, 1901-1919, trans. Hamish Miles (New York, 1928), 93-94- 

*Prince Metternich, the Austrian ambassador, wrote: “She [the empress] 
gave me a ravishing description of this country [Mexico]. This distant enter- 
prise, both chivalrous and adventurous, which recalls the great epoch of her 
country, delights her southern imagination.” Metternich to Rechberg, February 
g, 1862. Henri Salomon, “Le prince Richard de Metternich et sa correspondance 
pendant son ambassade a Paris, 1859-1871,” Revue de Paris, XXXI (1924), 528. 

® Corti, Maximilian and Charlotte, I, 550. 

* José Maria Hidalgo, Notes secrétes de M. Hidalgo a déveloper le jour ox il 
conviendra d’écrire V’histoire de la fondation de l’empire mexicain, HKM, 
carton 19 (1865), no. 46. Hidalgo addressed this memorandum to the Emperor 
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The following fall, invited by the empress to Compiégne, 
Hidalgo found to his joy that Eugénie had been as good as her 
word. Napoleon broached the subject himself. Before under- 
taking an expedition in Mexico’s behalf, the emperor said, the 
approval of England, the creation of an army, and the consent 
of a prince would all be necessary.?® 

Hidalgo ventured: “Your Majesty knows that Don Juan 
has been mentioned?” 

Not replying at once, the emperor finally remarked: ‘““We 
thought of the Duc d’Aumale," but he refuses.” 

The emperor was apparently willing to undertake inter- 
vention but could not see the ways and means. England and 
Spain would be jealous; the United States, perhaps actively 
hostile. Moreover, European affairs were absorbing the em- 
peror’s attention. The Plombiéres agreement of 1858 led to 
the Italian War in 1859. For many hectic months French ener- 
gies, troops, and money were fully used in Europe with 
nothing to spare for Mexico. 

Several years elapsed before the pressure of events brought 
Mexico again to French attention. This time conditions 
seemed more favorable to intervention. Outbreak of civil war 
in the United States in the spring of 1861 reduced tremen- 
dously the probability of resistance from that quarter. In 
Mexico, Juarez, Indian leader of the liberal republicans, man- 
aged to win the upper hand and entered the capital in January 
of the same year. But the disorder of the country was as great 
as ever, and Juarez, although he promised all demanded of 


Maximilian and the Empress Charlotte in April 1865 when the Mexican empire 
seemed successfully established. It is a valuable source of information even 
though the author obviously exaggerated his own importance and belittled his 
compatriot, Gutiérrez. A year after Maximilian’s execution, Hidalgo published 
a book, Apuntes para escriber la historia de los projectos de monarquia en 
México, desde el reinado de Carlos III hasta la instalacién del Emperador Maxi- 
milian (Paris, 1868), but this work is merely an apology. The Notes secrétes 
were lost out of the Vienna Archives in World War II and have not yet been 
recovered. 

*” Hidalgo, Notes secrétes, HKM, carton 19 (1865), no. 46. 

™ Fifth son of King Louis Philippe and Queen Marie Amélie. 
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him in treaties and conventions, never produced any payments 
on European loans. 

As a result of this situation, Count Saligny, the French 
minister in Mexico, pressed urgently for European interven- 
tion. His reports during the spring of 1861 contained a gloomy 
recital of the irresponsible conduct of affairs by the Juarez 
regime and often concluded with the formula that force alone 
could remedy matters.1* This diplomat, once called “the evil 
genius” of the Mexican expedition,’* was hardly an impartial 
reporter. He probably owed his appointment as minister to 
his patron Count Morny, the emperor’s half brother. Morny 
was involved in the notorious Jecker claims and naturally 
favored forcible collection of debts outstanding.’* Moreover, 
the ambitious Saligny had guessed that his advice would also 
meet the views of the imperial court and perhaps further his 
career.?® 


In the meantime the émigrés had not been idle. Hidalgo 
was now securely established in the empress’ favor. In 1860 
she chose him to accompany the body of her beloved only 


%Saligny to Thouvenel, March 15, April 28, June 12, July 5, 1861, Livre 
jaune (1861), 109-113. 

Francois Charles du Barail, Mes souvenirs (Paris, 1913), II, 293. 

* President Miramén, head of the conservative government in Mexico, 
signed a contract with the Swiss banking house of Jecker and Company in 1859 
by which he was to receive a loan of several million francs in gold, in return 
for which the Mexican government was to hand over to the bank bonds to the 
value of 75, million francs, to be redeemed at fixed intervals. The future of these 
bonds was extremely precarious owing to Mexico's financial condition, but a 
fertile field for speculation was thus opened. 

Unfortunately, Jecker went bankrupt in May, 1860, and seven months later 
Miramon fell from power. Judrez declared the contract of 1859 null and void. 

Many of these bonds had been sold to Frenchmen, notably to the Duke of 
Morny, half-brother to Napoleon. Morny was naturally eager to see that the 
bonds were honored, and to this aim he had Jecker naturalized a Frenchman 
and saw to it that the Jecker claim was supported by the French government. 
The ensuing demands on the Mexican empire for satisfaction of the claim 
caused much unfavorable publicity in France. For Morny’s connection with the 
Mexican venture see Frédéric Loli¢e, Le Duc de Morny: Frére d’empereur 
(Paris, 1909), 303-306. 

* Saligny wrote to Ernest Louet, chief paymaster of the expeditionary force, 
late in 1861: “My only merit is to have divined the intention of the emperor 
to intervene in Mexico, and to have rendered the intervention necessary.” Paul 
Gaulét, Réve d’Empire (Paris, 1890), 4th edition, 29. 
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sister, the Duchess of Alba, to the burial place in Spain.’® 
Moreover, he was regularly invited to follow the court on its 
seasonal peregrinations. On these occasions, whether at the 
Tuileries, Saint-Cloud, Fontainebleau, Compiégne, or Biar- 
ritz, he promoted with great pertinacity his cause of French 
intervention in Mexico. To whet the interest of Eugénie and 
keep her abreast of current happenings in Mexico, he cus- 
tomarily read to her letters and papers from his compatriots. 
The empress, of course, was already convinced of the desir- 
ability of the idea. The emperor, Hidalgo wrote, “almost al- 
ways” replied to his exhortations that he would indeed like to 
undertake the project. ‘““But how to do it?” ** Hidalgo was, as 
he frankly admitted, “profiting by the occasions that his friend- 
ship with the family of the empress continually presented to 
him.” 18 

In May 1861 the empress and Hidalgo discussed a plan to 
give the Spanish General Elio command of a Mexican army to 
be formed by the monarchist party. The Duke of Modena was 
to be sounded as a possible candidate, and France was to ex- 
tend only moral support. The emperor's réle never became 
clear in this plan since it fell through before the preliminary 
negotiations progressed very far. Certainly he knew of it, as 
later conversations revealed, and it is likely that he had given 
Eugénie permission to go ahead within certain limits. If 
France were to give only moral support, he had little to lose. 

But the plan had not the slightest chance of being realized. 
Prince Metternich, the Austrian ambassador and close friend 
of the empress, rather provoked Her Majesty by his emphatic 
disapproval of the Duke of Modena when he heard of the idea. 
Then the Duke of Modena forbade any mention of the matter 
in his presence.’® Finally, Gutiérrez would not promote the 
idea seriously inasmuch as France had refused military sup- 
port. The empress, probably on Napoleon’s instructions, was 


%* Domenech, Histoire du Mexique, I, 366. 

™ Hidalgo, Notes secrétes, HKM, carton 19 (1865), no. 46. 

Ibid. 

* Gutiérrez to Hidalgo, August 19, 1861. Hidalgo, Notes secrétes, ibid. 
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most emphatic on this point, declaring: “If they want soldiers, 
that is the point where I cry out.’”’ Gutiérrez answered that that 
was the point where he too cried.” And so the affair was 
allowed to drop. 

Gutiérrez had meanwhile been intent on his own search 
for a suitable prince. The year 1860 saw him in Vienna, Bel- 
gium, and Miramar, where he presented his ideas to Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian, his wife, and her father, the King of 
the Belgians.?! By the summer of 1861 the tempo of negotia- 
tions quickened somewhat, and Gutiérrez entered into formal 
diplomatic channels by approaching Prince Metternich in 
Paris. Count Rechberg, Austrian foreign minister, advised the 
ambassador to return a noncomittal answer but not to dis- 
courage Gutiérrez “entirely.” During the same summer 
Eugénie and Count Walewski, former French foreign min- 
ister, were discussing the possible candidacy of the Austrian 
archduke.” 

Affairs were in this state when Juarez abruptly ordered 
suspension of all payments due on foreign loans. Saligny im- 
mediately broke off diplomatic relations with Mexico as Spain 
had done previously. These events had occurred in July, but 
owing to the length of the voyage news did not reach France 
until September 2.24 The emperor and empress were then 
staying at Biarritz with a small court. Both Walewski and 
Hidalgo were present. A few days after the arrival of this 
significant information the decision to intervene was made. 

Hidalgo recounted that he then believed the time ripe to 
effect his “grand coup.” *> He had, with the greatest difficulty, 


* Hidalgo, Notes secrétes, ibid. 

™ Domenech, Histoire du Mexique, 1, 364-365. 

* Rechberg to Metternich, July 28, 1861. HKM, carton 1 (1861), no. 2. 

* Walewski to Metternich, September 16, 1861. Jbid., no. 3. 

“ Hidalgo, Apuntes, 44. 

* The following incident is taken from Hidalgo’s Notes secrétes, HKM, 
carton 19 (1865), no. 46. Although he perhaps exaggerated his own role, it is 
probable, taking other sources into account, that his version is reliable. In his 
shorter published work, Apuntes, Hidalgo left out most of the above account— 
perhaps unwilling, in 1868, to take credit for his réle in so disastrous an under- 
taking. See also Domenech, Histoire du Mexique, I, 366-367. 
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refrained from speaking of Mexico to the empress after the 
Elio fiasco, a task needing heroic self-restraint as he was then 
spending fifteen days at court and was lunching, dining, and 
walking with Her Majesty daily. But now he was ready to take 
the initiative. On the evening of September 2 the diplomat 
said to the empress: 


Your Majesty, I have just received some very interesting 
letters; events are moving in our direction, and I believe 
that the idea of intervention and of an empire may become 
a reality. I should like to tell the emperor. 


The empress quickly obliged and led Hidalgo to Napo- 
leon’s study. ‘“Tell the emperor what you just said to me,” she 
requested. 

Hidalgo launched into his news, describing the resentment 
of England and Spain at Juarez’ high-handed methods and 
summarizing the events so auspicious for intervention. France 
would now have English and Spanish support. Resistance from 
the United States could not possibly be formidable. Mexico 
would recognize the full strength and superiority of the alli- 
ance, and the people would throw off the demagogues and 
proclaim a monarchy. Hidalgo concluded grandly: “Let the 
allied flag once show itself, sir, and I can assure Your Majesty 
that the country will rise as one man and rally to the support 
of this beneficent intervention!” 

Napoleon replied that he would have to see the foreign 
minister's despatches. But if England and Spain were prepared 
to act, he added, he would join with them at least to the point 
of sending warships. And if Mexico proved willing to re- 
organize itself, he would “lend a hand.” 

Nearly dazed with joy, Hidalgo asked if the emperor had a 
candidate in mind. 

“I have none,” Napoleon replied, calmly lighting a 
cigarette. 

With a significant glance at the empress, Hidalgo said: 
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“We cannot think of a Spanish prince. Sefor Mon has always 
told me that there was no possible choice there, sad to say.” 

“Indeed,” chimed in the empress, “there is no possible 
choice in that direction, and that is unfortunate; for if there 
were a prince there, he would be the most suitable.” 

Eugénie and Hidalgo next mentioned two or three Ger- 
man princes and the Duke of Modena, but there were draw- 
backs in every case. Hidalgo said that Metternich, the Austrian 
ambassador, when he had objected to the Duke of Modena, 
had spoken of an Austrian archduke in this connection. 

“But which archduke?” questioned Eugénie. 

“I suppose that the Archduke Rainer was spoken of.” 

“Yes,” said the empress, “for the Archduke Maximilian 
would not be willing.” 

A little silence fell until the empress suddenly exclaimed: 
‘“Welll I have a presentiment that tells me he will accept.” 

“We can but try,” said Hidalgo. “And I might write to 
Gutiérrez de Estrada to go to Vienna and sound out His 
Imperial Highness.” 

Hidalgo’s coup had been successful, for there is evidence 
that a decision was quite definitively made a few days later. By 
September g Thouvenel, French foreign minister, told Sefior 
Mon, the Spanish ambassador, that the emperor’s idea was a 
joint seizure of Vera Cruz and Tampico to recover the debts 
outstanding. —The emperor also understood the necessity, 
Thouvenel added, of establishing a government in Mexico 
capable of honoring its obligations.” A few days later Thou- 
venel hinted to the ambassador that Napoleon, still at Biarritz, 
was thinking in terms of an Austrian archduke.”? The empress 
herself regarded this sojourn at Biarritz as the turning point. 
Years later, when asked how and when the decisive impetus 
had been applied to the emperor to cause him to go ahead, she 


* Mon to Calderon Collantes, September g, 1861. Domenech, Histoire du 
Mexique, I, 380. 
*" September 13. [bid., 386. 
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answered unhesitatingly: “It came in 1861, at Biarritz, from 
myself.” 8 

Hidalgo’s account of the selection of the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, of course, left out a great deal. Mention of Maximilian 
in this connection could hardly have been any surprise to 
either the emperor or the empress since, as already seen, both 
the archduke and the Austrian government had long ago been 
sounded on the subject. But there are indications that the 
planners were now advancing to the stage where agreement on 
a candidate was essential. On September 16 Walewski wrote 
to Metternich: 


The empress is again concerned with the Mexican affair 
which she spoke to you about at Etiolles [Walewski’s coun- 
try estate], and a solution seems to her more than ever de- 
sirable. She foresees even the possibility of an entente on 
the choice of a candidate. 

Here [at Biarritz] they are disposed to uphold, morally, 
of course, the candidacy of the Archduke Maximilian if that 
is agreeable to Vienna. In this case, they would be ready, I 
even believe, to take the initiative at the opportune time 
with England, Spain, and others. 

Write me a word so that I can, in a measure, enlighten 
the empress, whose interest in the result appropriate to give 
to this affair never flags.?® 


Metternich departed for Vienna to receive instructions on the 
subject. He wrote to a friend: “How odd this persistence is! 
Note well that if the empress is in question, the emperor is 
greatly concerned in it.” 8° 


* Paléologue, Tragic Empress, go. Paléologue, who had a series of inter- 
views with the ex-empress over the years 1901-1919, recorded her version of 
foreign affairs of the Second Empire. The above statement was made by the 
empress in 1904. Paléologue was impressed by the courageous way in which she 
assumed responsibility for such a catastrophic affair. She told him also of her 
conversations with Hidalgo in 1861 and of his influence and that of the other 
émigrés. Unfortunately, however, Paléologue did not publish any details of 
these talks. 

* Walewski to Metternich, September 16, 1861. HKM, carton 1 (1861), no. 3. 

* Metternich to Roger, Baron Aldenburg, September 25, 1861. Ibid., no. 4. 
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Evidently the empress got the wheels in motion, for on 
September 17 Gutiérrez replied to Hidalgo that he would in- 
deed address himself to the archduke after first coming briefly 
to Paris.* Drouyn de Lhuys, former foreign minister, was 
engaged to write a letter of recommendation for Gutiérrez to 
the archduke,** and the Mexican diplomat, with the specific 
imperial approval from Biarritz, wrote to Metternich asking 
what might be his reception at this time if he brought his plea 
directly to the archduke.** 

Now that the enterprise was more or less officially begun, 
the empress, who had no assigned position in diplomacy, could 
not continue to play a primary réle. However, as the court 
moved from Biarritz to Compiégne and then to Paris, Hidalgo 
always present,* she kept in close touch with the negotiations. 
On October 7 Rechberg had written to Count Miilinen, rep- 
resenting the Austrian government in Paris during Metter- 
nich’s absence, that Maximilian would not reject serious 
proposals if the necessary guarantees of the naval powers were 
given and other preliminary conditions met. This was re- 
ceived by Eugénie and the court at Compiégne with “great 
satisfaction.” 

The empress’ zest for the affair was now unmistakable, and 
her fertile imagination at times got the better of her good 
sense. On one occasion she toyed with the idea of making the 
children of Don Juan of Bourbon the successors to Maxi- 
milian’s throne, once established. “I am completely flabber- 
gasted,” wrote Metternich of this turn of events.** Apparently, 

™ Hidalgo, Apuntes, 47. 

*Drouyn de Lhuys to Maximilian, September 23, 1861. HKM, carton 1 
(1861), no. 87. 

* Gutiérrez to Metternich, September 24, 1861. bid., no. g-c/II. 

™“ Hidalgo to Francis Xavier Miranda, November go, 1861. Genaro Garcia 
and Carlos Pereyra, eds., Documentos inéditos 6 muy raros para la historia de 
México (Mexico, 1905), I, 96. 


* Count Miilinen to Rechberg, October 22, 1861. HKM, carton 1 (1861), 
no. 16. 


* Metternich to Aldenburg, October 6, 1861. [bid., no. g-c. 
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however, this was a passing whim, for the empress shortly 
thereafter indicated no willingness to collaborate with Spain, 
whose government preferred a Bourbon prince. Indeed, when 
General Miramon, the ultra-conservative Mexican whose 
regime had been displaced by Juarez, went to Spain and of- 
fered his services in backing a Spanish candidate,** the empress 
was enraged. Miramon subsequently presented himself at 
Compiégne, but the emperor and empress refused to see him.** 
Metternich wrote: “The empress detests Miramon, and an- 
nounced to me that the emperor did not receive him.’ *® 

Eugénie’s influence in the negotiations had by now reached 
the point of nettling Gutiérrez, always jealous of Hidalgo’s 
position as favorite in the court. Thus, Gutiérrez asked Maxi- 
milian if he might be appointed his confidential agent in the 
emperor’s court. This was a direct attack upon the position of 
Hidalgo who was, as Guitérrez said, “the channel, as yet un- 
discovered by ‘haute diplomatie,’ through which the Mexi- 
cans communicate with the Empress Eugénie.”*° However, 
Gutiérrez was unable to shake Hidalgo’s position. 

Metternich found the empress a staunch ally in his difficult 
task of bringing the emperor to specific guarantees of a Mexi- 
can throne in the form of men and money. Usually he managed 
it so that the empress was present in his talks with Napoleon, 
because, as he wrote: 


She devotes herself with laudable zeal to the question of 
money and of the guarantee . . . to give to the new govern- 
ment. The emperor anticipates everything with his usual 
lucidity [but] does not share all the optimism of the 
empress.*! 


* Maximilian to Rechberg, November 17, 1861. Jbid., no. 47; and Metter- 
nich to Rechberg, November 28, 1861. Jbid., no. 61-2. 

* Hidalgo to Miranda, November go, 1861. Garcia and Pereyra, Docu- 
mentos inéditos, I, 96. 

® Metternich to Rechberg, December 2, 1861. HKM, carton 1 (1861), 
no. 75-C. 

“ Schertzenlochner to Rechberg, November 6, 1861. /bid., no. go. 

“ Metternich to Rechberg, December 22, 1861. /bid., no. g1-b. 
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This, then, was the empress’ réle in the origin of the ill- 
fated Mexican expedition which was to be tragic for the arch- 
duke and his wife and deeply significant to the future of the 
Second Empire. Petticoat influence in French history is a fa- 
vorite explanation of catastrophes and one easily exaggerated. 
But in the Second Empire, especially in connection with the 
Mexican expedition, this accusation has considerable founda- 
tion in fact. 

The emperor, of course, was not entirely reluctant to un- 
dertake the enterprise. His interest in Central America was an 
old one, and he had many reasons for desiring monarchy in 
Mexico—among them the theory that such a state would pro- 
vide a barrier to the encroachment of the Anglo-Saxons.*? The 
upheavals in the Mexican government and the reports of 
Saligny in 1861 made intervention seem feasible. Nor had he 
been immune to the enticing arguments of the émigrés who 
had for years surrounded him, owing to his wife’s invitations. 
Finally, the emperor felt that a plum handed to the younger 
brother of Francis Joseph might persuade Austria to give up 
Venetia, a program to which the French emperor was pledged. 
‘The specter of Venetia wanders in the halls of the Tuileries,” 
wrote Count Nigra, the Italian ambassador.** Eugénie later 
admitted the truth of this suggestion: 


In my husband’s thoughts, the elevation of an Austrian 
archduke to the throne of Mexico, would one day serve him 
as an argument to obtain from Francis Joseph the cession 
of Venice to Italy. With this turn in events, the program 
of 1859 would be fully realized: Italy would henceforth be 
free to the shores of the Adriatic.“ 


“ Baron Napoleon Beyens, Le Second Empire vu par un diplomate belge 
(Paris, 1925-1926), II, 323-324; Thomas Evans, Memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. 
Evans: Recollections of the Second French Empire, ed. Edward A. Crane (Lon- 
don, 1906), II, 509. 

“ Nigra to Ricasoli, January 26, 1862. Barone Bettino Ricasoli, Lettere e 
documenti del Barone Bettino Ricasoli (Florence, 1891), VI, 333. 

“ Paléologue, Tragic Empress, 92-93. 
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Clearly, the empress was not the only planner; nonetheless, 
her réle was a key one. Early convinced of the desirability of 
French intervention in Mexico, she introduced the Mexican 
émigrés to court and made it possible for them to influence 
the emperor. From the years 1857 to 1861, although the enter- 
prise was then impossible owing to circumstances, she kept the 
idea of it very much alive at the court. In 1861, profiting by 
Juarez’ suspension of payments on foreign loans and Saligny’s 
countermove, she codperated with Hidalgo in pushing the 
emperor to a decision. As soon as the decision was made, she 
began working towards the candidacy of Maximilian for the 
Mexican throne. 

That her influence was important is shown by the attempts 
of the diplomats to exploit it. Metternich found it easier to 
talk to Napoleon of disagreeable terms when Eugénie was 
present. Hidalgo went to Paris in order to put to use his con- 
nections with the empress’ family. After 1857 he battened 
on her favor while indefatigably promoting his cause. And 
Gutiérrez, jealous of Hidalgo’s position, wanted to dislodge 
his compatriot at the court. 

Finally, the empress herself admitted considerable per- 
sonal responsibility for the venture. One can only pity the 
woman who in 1867 after the execution of Maximilian at 
Quarétaro had to confess: “It would be the most painful thing 
in the world for me to find myself face to face with a brother 
and a mother to whose grief I have contributed in that I 
pushed on the Mexican expedition.” *® The conclusion is in- 
escapable that the influence of the empress was the decisive 
factor in pushing Napoleon and the empire into a rash and 
disastrous adventure. 

“ Metternich to Count Beust, July 11, 1867. Hermann Oncken, Die Rhein- 


politik Kaiser Napoleons III. von 1863 bis 1870 und der Ursprung des Krieges 
von 1870/71 (Stuttgart, 1926), II, 437. 








The French Army Mutinies of 1917 


TD 


BENTLEY B. GILBERT AND PAUL P. BERNARD * 


N the voluminous histories dealing with the causes and 

events of the First World War, the mutinies of the French 

army during the spring of 1917 are given hardly more 
than passing reference. French memoir writers simply avoid 
the subject, while French historians either treat the upheaval 
as a matter of no importance or brush lightly past it with an 
air of horror. Unfortunately, foreign historians have tended 
to follow the lead of the French. The result has been that the 
mutinies, when discussed at all, become lost in the murky 
political atmosphere of the Third Republic or are sensational- 
ized in the manner of a Sunday supplement exposé. 

These attitudes are not without justification. The mutinies 
and their handling by the government do provide a startling 
example of the political dichotomy that has weakened France 
since Napoleon, and the importance of an uprising that af- 
fected fifty divisions of the French army can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Nevertheless, the events following April 16, 1917, 
have still to be put in their proper perspective and the rela- 
tively scanty printed sources on the subject have yet to be 
adequately explored. 

In general, the French mutinies can be assigned a place 
alongside the Russian revolution, the rise of pacifism in Ger- 
many, and the peace overtures of Emperor Karl of Austria- 
Hungary as a manifestation of the war-weariness that drained 


the energy of the belligerent powers after 1916. The war 
* Dr. Gilbert is a charter member of Gamma Pi chapter of Phi Alpha 
Theta. Both authors are assistant professors of history at The Colorado College. 


*“The Bent Sword,” by “A.M.G.,” Blackwood’s Magazine, CCLV (Jan., 
1944), 1-8, is typical of recent writings on the mutinies. 
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seemed to have stuck on dead center. Hideous and futile Brit- 
ish losses on the Somme, German blood-letting before Verdun, 
and 535,000 French casualties suffered in Verdun’s defense 
had accomplished nothing. The original causes of the war 
seemed to have disappeared. There was a need for new energy 
and new ideas. 

During the winter of 1916-1917 all of the warring govern- 
ments came under new and “radical” leadership. To win the 
war became the sole issue. As Walter Lippmann has pointed 
out, among the western powers one result of this new attitude 
was cession to the people “of the executive power of decision” 
over the conduct and aims of the war.? Another, and immedi- 
ately important, effect was the search for a magical formula 
that would produce a quick victory. There was to be no more 
of the grignotage, “nibbling,” as the prudent tactic of Joffre 
was called. In the search for more dynamic leadership there 
emerged such men as David Lloyd George in Great Britain, 
who became prime minister on December 6, 1916, and Gen- 
eral Robert Georges Nivelle, who was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armies of the North and Northeast six days 
later. Both of these men were relatively young and inexper- 
ienced for the positions they had attained. Both had made 
reputations during the war as men who could get things done. 
Both symbolized a repudiation of old, stale, unsuccessful 
habits of the past and promised bold departures that would 
bring a quick end to the war. 

Nivelle’s plan, presented to Lloyd George and enthusiastic- 
ally accepted in mid-January of 1917, envisioned an extremely 
heavy attack on a relatively limited front with the aim of 
breaking through the enemy line.’ To exploit the breach there 
would be a large body of hitherto uncommitted reserves. The 
plan would take advantage of the traditional élan of the 


* Walter Lippmann, Public Philosophy (New York, 1955), 18. 

* The acceptance by the British of Nivelle’s plan was regarded in France as 
an astounding personal victory for the newly appointed general. Emile E. Her- 
billon, Souvenirs d’un officier de liaison (Paris, 1930), II, 15. 
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French soldier in attack. It would break the stalemate on the 
western front and end the terrible wastage of the trenches 
which was draining France of men without improving her 
position in the war. 

In the early months of 1917 the military situation was 
altered by tremendous events. The Czarist government, prac- 
tically paralyzed since the assassination of Rasputin at the end 
of the previous year, came to an unheroic end on March 15 
with the abdication of Nicholas II. In the same month, as the 
Russian war effort dwindled, the Germans withdrew to long 
prepared positions, christened by them the Siegfried Line. 
Although cheered as a great victory by Allied propaganda, the 
German removal had the effect of rendering useless many of 
the immense logistical preparations made for the French of- 
fensive. Nivelle refused, nevertheless, to be discouraged or 
turned from his plans. 

On a narrower stage the prospects for the French stroke 
were even less heartening. As early as February Nivelle was 
asking the Minister of War, at that time General Lyautey, to 
investigate the distribution of pacifist tracts to soldiers on 
leave and to look into rumors that soldiers were associating 
with syndicalists at meetings. Early in March Lyautey was 
forced from office and with him the Briand government, which 
had appointed Nivelle. In the new Ribot administration and 
its Minister of War, Paul Painlevé, who took office on March 
19, Nivelle found only limited support for his project. Indeed 
he had now to look to Great Britain—not to her generals but 
to her politicians—to find any enthusiasm. If more were 
needed to decrease the likelihood of the success of the pro- 
posed offensive, it was provided by the inclement weather 
which forced two postponements of the date of the attack and 
permitted the Germans, who had been well aware that a large 


“Commandant du Civrieux, L’offensive de 1917 et le commandement du 
General Nivelle (Paris, 1919), 210-213. This dispatch is discussed below. The 
complete text of the dispatch is given in George A. B. Dewar, Sir Douglas Haig’s 
Command (Boston, 1923), I, 254-257. 
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effort was impending, to capture an almost complete set of 
plans on April 6. The element of surprise had been critical in 
Nivelle’s plan. The possibility of this was now destroyed, but 
he was not deterred; at 6 a.m. on April 16, the offensive began. 

For the first two days there were the usual reports of great 
advances and large numbers of prisoners taken.° But by April 
1g there were already rumors in Paris that the reported success 
was really a bloody defeat. Within two days recriminations 
began.® The truly heavy casualties suffered by the French were 
made more fearsome by exaggeration. There were charges of 
inadequate preparation, of inadequate security measures that 
gave the Germans exact information about what to expect, 
and of stubborn wrong-headedness in the high command that 
had persisted in a hopeless attack. 

Despondency developed as a reaction to the high expecta- 
tion that had prevailed before the attack. Testimony given 
before a secret committee of the Chamber showed that 
whether or not Nivelle had succeeded in infecting the French 
government with his enthusiasm, he had certainly transmitted 
his optimism to the lower ranks of the French army.’ A report 
from the Third Army read before the committee on June 28 
is an example of the methods used to raise morale: ““We were 
in a gay temper before the retreat of the Boches because the 
Americans were going to march with us. Perhaps the war was 
coming to an end.”’§ 

The progress of the disillusionment that preceded the 
mutinies can be traced by the reports of the French Postal 
Control, which were examined by the committee of the 

®*The French pushed ahead rapidly at the beginning and captured over 
10,000 prisoners the first day. It was unnoticed that two hours after the attack 
began, Nivelle threw in reserves that should have been held uncommitted to 
exploit the breach in the German line. Rolf Barthe, Frankreichs schwerste 
Stunde: Die Meuterei der Armee, 1917, (Potsdam, 1937), second edition, 111. 

* Herbillon, Souvenirs, 43. 

"Henri Carre, Les grandes heures du General Pétain (Paris, 1952), 83. 
Nivelle was reported to have promised that the breakthrough would be com- 


plete within forty-eight hours. 
* Louis J. Malvy, Mon Crime (Paris, 1921), 129. 
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Chamber.® According to the Postal Control the soldiers were 
careful to express optimism to their families during the first 
ten days of the attack. This attitude appeared to be universal, 
found even among men with whom it was not habitual. By 
the end of April all had changed. Now there was a pronounced 
discouragement and an extreme lassitude. From one of the 
most active sectors the Control made the ominous report: “One 
idea appears more and more: the war must be ended this year 
in one fashion or another.’’?° 

French intelligence was receiving the same report from 
other sources. There was at first a great enthusiasm, even 
among the wounded, which was rapidly displaced by black 
discouragement. There were complaints of poor artillery direc- 
tion that had resulted in many French casualties and of the 
bad weather. Above all there was talk about the poor general- 
ship, even to the point of questioning the loyalty of some 
French commanders. Nothing more could be done, the men 
felt. Their feelings were summed up in the sentence reported 
by the Deuxiéme Bureau to the Chamber, “The only thing left 
to do is to make peace.” ™! 

Despite the ugly portents of the last weeks of April the 
month passed without incident. Then on May 3 the Second 
Colonial Infantry refused to move into the line. There were 
shouts of “Down with the war” and “Death to traitors.” This 
case was handled by the unit’s officers, who promptly arrested 
the ringleaders. The rest of the men went to the front and did 
well.!? The outbreak among the colonial troops was an isolated 


®* The postal control was a function of military intelligence. It employed 
between two and three hundred light duty officers whose task it was to make a 
daily report on the state of mind of the French soldiers derived from an exami- 
nation of their letters. Jean de Pierrefeu, French Headquarters, 1915-1918 
(Paris, 1920), 173-174. 

* Report by Postal Control, April 23-26, quoted in Malvy, Mon Crime, 130. 

“ Documents du 2éme Bureau de I’Etat-Major de l’Armée, quoted in ibid., 
134-135. 

* As with nearly everything else about the mutinies this incident has been 
variously reported. Terrail refers to a revolt of the Second Colonial Infantry 
early in May without specifying the date. He ascribes the cause as the period of 
inaction since April 18, when the unit had been withdrawn from the front after 
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case, easily suppressed, but more serious events followed. Ac- 
cording to Gabriel Terrail the second outbreak did not occur 
until May 20 when elements of the Thirty-Second Corps re- 
fused to move into the line. The temper of the mutineers was 
shown by the shouting of pacifist slogans and the singing of 
‘The International.’’ 

Toward the end of May the mutinies spread rapidly.’* In 
general, they may be characterized as military strikes rather 
than violent revolts. The bitterness of the soldiers was directed 
not at their officers, who suffered with them, but at the war, 
at the high pay of civilian workers, and at the alleged stupidity 
of the higher civil and military administration. Beyond the 
simple refusal to enter the lines, the most obvious desire was 
to go to Paris, and to this end there was usually an attempt to 
commandeer transportation. When officers attempted to inter- 
fere with these activities, they were handled roughly. In some 
cases mutineers did succeed in approaching the capital and 
had to be turned back by Senegalese troops and gendarmerie.*® 

Although it may have been superficial, the influence of 
the Russian revolution on the mutineers was unmistakable. 
Notable in this connection, and perhaps the best known inci- 
dent of the mutinies, is the revolt of the Russian brigades. 
Three Russian brigades had arrived in France early in 1916 
for service on the French front.!* They were already infected 
by the revolutionary propaganda that was rife in the Czar’s 
army. After the March revolution they had formed soviets and 


heavy casualties. Gabriel Terrail, Nivelle et Painlevé (Paris, 1919), 169-170. The 
previously cited article in Blackwood’s Magazine, one of the few recent non- 
polemical writings on the subject, says that the 21st Colonial Infantry “refused 
duty” on May g. Other evidence indicates that the writer has in mind the 
identical event. “A.M.G.,” “Bent Sword,” 6. Without giving further details the 
French official history dates the first act of indiscipline as April 29. Les armées 
frangaises dans la Grande Guerre (Paris, 1937), II, 192. 

* Terrail, Nivelle et Painlevé, 170. 

“The French official history notes ten outbreaks between April 29 and 
May 25, but forty-five cases between May 25, and june 10. Les armées francaises, 
192. 

* Terrail, Nivelle et Painlevé, 172-174. 

*® Winston S. Churchill, World Crisis, 1916-19178 (New York, 1927), I, 295. 
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demanded to vote on their participation in the April 16 of 
fensive. They had voted overwhelmingly to fight, and accord- 
ing to Painlevé, who was in a position to know, they conducted 
themselves gallantly before Brimont." Painlevé suggests it was 
the First Russian Brigade that sowed the seeds of the mutinies. 
The date of their first act of insubordination is not clear, al- 
though it would appear to have been around the middle of 
May.'® By June they had been transferred to an isolation camp 
at Courtine near Limoges. Here on June g the soldiers’ council 
of the First Regiment published a manifesto that ranks as the 
most revealing document of the period of the mutinies: 


Since our arrival in France a year and a half ago, the rumor 
has been current that we had been sold for munitions. 
These rumors have multiplied more and more; in short 
they consider the Russian soldier not as a man but as a 
thing.'® 


Terrail reports that during the next three days a loyal Rus- 
sian brigade fired 500 rounds of artillery into the camp. After 
eight men were killed and twenty-eight wounded, the rest 
submitted to discipline. Churchill repeats this statement, 
which would appear to be the origin of the many stories of the 
bombardment of mutineers that were circulated after the 
event.” On the other hand, Major General Sir Edward Spears 
has informed the writers that there was no shelling of muti- 


™ Paul Painlevé, Comment j’ai nommé Foch et Pétain (Paris, 1923), 156-157. 
Sir Winston Churchill reports their previous insubordination had caused the 
French to use them in a ruthless manner that had resulted in 6,000 casualties. 
Churchill, World Crisis, 1, 295. 

“ Painlevé, j'ai nommeé, 156-157. 

” Terrail, Nivelle et Painlevé, 211-212. 

*® There exists a somewhat dubious book, Pierre Poitevin, La mutinerie de 
la Courtine (Paris, 1938), which gives a detailed account of the affair of the 
Russian brigades including the shelling of the troops. The book, however, leaves 
several questions unanswered. It says nothing of the vote taken before the 
April 16 offensive or of the manifesto mentioned above. Most surprising, it says 
nothing whatever of the coincidental disturbances in the French army. Without 
other knowledge the reader would be left with the impression that the Russian 
mutinies were an isolated event. 
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nous troops, although he agrees that the Russians bear much 
responsibility for inciting the revolts.*! 

In surveying the extent, the repression, and, most particu- 
larly, the causes of the mutinies, the researcher enters a field 
where polemical literature is the rule and facts disappear be- 
fore partisan propaganda. Essentially, there are two stories of 
the origins of the mutinies: that of the army and that of the 
members of the government. Each group blames the other. 
The army charges that the government failed properly to pro- 
tect civilian morale and maintain discipline in the zone of the 
interior. It also asserts that defeatism and pacifism at home 
spread to the front through letters and soldiers on leave and 
that the men in the line were thus infected. The members of 
the government charge the army with military blunders culmi- 
nating in the disastrous April 16 offensive, mistreatment of 
the soldiers, granting infrequent passes, issuing bad food, and 
generally incompetent leadership. 

There is equally wide variation in the reports on the 
handling of the affair by General Pétain, and it is here that 
one encounters the grossest sensationalism. In addition to 
“decimation” of the most troublesome units, 
there exist detailed accounts of the shelling of mutineers, 


references to the 


either by French artillery or by ordering the men into areas 
subject to German bombardment. In contradiction, some de- 
fenders of the army deny that there were any executions con- 
nected with the suppression of the mutinies. 

The contentions of both sides appear to contain a measure 
of truth. It is unquestionable that by the end of 1916 France 
had been exhausted by the war. The single statistic of nearly 


™ Gencral Spears was British liaison officer in the sector where the mutinies 
occurred, It was through him that the British G.H.Q. received its first news of 
the outbreaks, at a time when the British mission at the French headquarters 
was innocent of any knowledge. The British were not told officially of the 
mutinies until June 2, when Pétain, who had succeeded Nivelle on May 15, 
sent a message to Haig by his chief of staff. They had, however, received un- 
official reports of instances of indiscipline as early as May 12. These came first 
from General Spears. Brig. Gen. Sir 'ames E. Edmonds, Official History of the 
Great War, Military Operations: France and Flanders, 1917 (London, 1948), I, 
26. 
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one million dead soldiers makes understandable the warm 
response of large numbers of Frenchmen to socialist pacifism 
or even German inspired defeatist propaganda. The most ex- 
treme defenders of the Army contend that the extent of anti- 
war infection was well known to the government and its 
Minister of the Interior, Louis Jean Malvy, but that the 
leaders of the Left Bloc instead of taking action persecuted 
those who brought the matter to their attention. General Al- 
phonse Mangin, writing after the war, cites the report from 
Nivelle to the government on February 28, in which the work 
of agents in the pay of the enemy was described in detail and 
names of important culprits were given. The result, according 
to Mangin, was the closing of Nivelle’s channels of in- 
formation.”? 

An important source for the advocates of the army’s point 
of view has been the highly secret report made by General 
Henri Phillipe Pétain to the Minister of War on May 29, when 
the disturbances were at their height. Surprisingly the general 
dealt less with military affairs than with conditions behind the 
lines, although he was severely critical of Nivelle, whom he 
had succeeded as commander-in-chief. Pétain condemned the 
trade unions, particularly the Conféderation Générale du 
Travail for the promotion of pacifism. He had seen tracts call- 
ing for a compromise peace handed out in the Gare de l'Est to 
soldiers on leave. This behavior was criminal, the general 
argued. The perpetrators should be hunted down and hauled 
before military tribunals.” 


™ Alphonse Francois Eugéne Mangin, “Comment finit la guerre,” Part , 
Revue des deux mondes, Ser. 6, LVII (May 15, 1920), 273. General Mangin’s 
most interesting series of essays in the conservative Revue des deux mondes has 
gone unnoticed, but it is perhaps the earliest public summary of the army's 
case by a responsible, high-ranking officer who was well known to the public. 
Mangin, who was nicknamed “The Butcher,” was bitterly hated by the soldiers. 
In one of the more grossly sensational books on the mutinies there is the report 
of a statement to the secret military committee of the Chamber that if the 
troops had been given the head of Mangin there would have been no mutinies. 
Paul Allard, Images secrétes de la guerre (Paris, 1933), 42. Clearly Mangin is a 
prejudiced witness, but he represents a fairly standard point of view. 

™ Pétain’s report may be found in Les armées frangaises, 1 Annex, 620. 
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The new commander-in-chief heaped his bitterest denunci- 
ations upon the French press. By applauding the measures 
taken by the revolutionary armies of Russia, the press, he felt, 
was deliberately trying to ruin the discipline of the army. Al- 
though the press had a duty to help maintain the morale of 
the country, it appeared to have no interest in the welfare of 
French arms: 


The articles show little enthusiasm for those things which 
are vital to our success. By way of compensation—at least as 
regrettable—the press never tires of dithyrambic eulogies on 
the exploits of our British allies. The English, one reads, 
have a perfect method of war, a superior artillery, a 
marvelous infantry. 


One wonders if the bitter sarcasm shown here is not the key 
to the military attitude toward the mutinies. More than a 
danger to France, they were a humiliation to the army. For 
this humiliation the army had to find a scapegoat. The muti- 
nies did not show that the army was failing the nation but 
rather that the nation was not giving proper support to the 
army. Perhaps the parallel to this on a far larger, more tragic 
scale came in 1940, when the same general, aged and honored, 
delivered France into the hands of the Germans as a gesture 
of “national expiation,” thus saving the French army from 
surrender. 

The apparent intent of Pétain’s report on the mutinies 
was to show that civilian weakness was affecting the army. In 
summary he reported: 


In a general manner these demonstrations do not seem to 
be directed against the Higher Command but against the 
Government. The men say: “We have nothing against our 
officers. It’s the Government. Our womenfolk are starving 
to death. Our wives are being bayoneted in Paris.2* The 


“There appears to have been a widespread rumor that the government 
had called to Paris Senegalese troops, who were massacring the people with 
machine guns. General Pedoya, ed., Documents de la commission de l’'armée 
(Paris, 1921), 393. 
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Government has refused Germany’s peace offer.” There was 
the cry of La Révolution. What are the causes of this 
dangerous effervescence? 


In addition Pétain’s report listed the following as con- 
tributing to the mutinies: contact with the Russian brigades, 
agents provocateurs who slipped into billets, the likelihood of 
escaping from acts of indiscipline with slight punishment be- 
cause men attending pacifist meetings behind the lines were 
let off by a benevolent government, the restrictions placed on 
courts-martial, the growth of drunkenness in the army. 

Running through the arguments of nearly all of the sup- 
porters of the army point of view is the complaint, expressed 
more or less vigorously, that some members of the government 
were positively encouraging the mutineers. The man most 
frequently accused of complicity in these affairs was Malvy, 
Minister of the Interior in the Ribot and several previous 
governments. Around Malvy and his political sponsor, Joseph 
Caillaux, the life and death political struggles of the Third 
Republic appear at their worst. The most damning evidence 
against the Minister of the Interior, viewed in historical per- 
spective, is Nivelle’s letter of February 28, already cited, in 
which the general asked Minister of War Lyautey to intervene 
with Malvy to take action against the disseminators of pacifist 
and defeatist propaganda, who were undermining the morale 
of the army. He did not say, as Mangin tried to imply before 
the letter became public, that the police under Malvy were 
actually protecting the propagandists, but the general did 
make it clear that he had received no co-operation from the 
Ministry of the Interior on what he regarded as a critical 
matter. 

It is possible to overestimate the importance of Nivelle’s 
warning. According to Painlevé, the letter was not in the files 
of the Ministry of War when he took over there on March 20, 

1917. Nivelle, he says, withdrew the letter immediately after 
sending it. The persons named in it were not conspirators of 
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whom Nivelle had any immediate knowledge. On the 
contrary, Painlevé asserts, he received nothing from the 
commander-in-chief to cause him the least worry about the 
morale of the troops: ‘““They were pictured to me as full of 
ardor, of confidence, and burning to attack: it was for these 
reasons that he urged me not to retard the offensive.’’ The 
names in the letter, says Painlevé, had been taken from the 
famous “Carnet B,” which had been drawn up by the Sureté 
before the outbreak of the war as a guide for the arrest of 
known traitors. The contemplated general arrest had not taken 
place in 1914, but the Carnet had fallen into the hands of the 
Deuxiéme Bureau, which after making suitable changes, had 
forwarded it to the French headquarters under the signature 
of its own chief. The same ancient list had now been returned 
to the Ministry of the Interior in Nivelle’s letter.* 

The bitterest opponent of the Left Bloc was the editor of 
the extremely conservative L’Action Frangaise, Léon Daudet, 
who used his paper to make violent attacks upon Malvy. It 
would appear that the general public first heard of the muti- 
nies through Daudet’s insinuations of scandals in high places. 
As the months passed these denunciations became less 
guarded, and on October 1, 1917, Daudet published an open 
letter to President Poincaré, which the Paris correspondent of 
the LondonTimes, George Adam, assigns as the background 
cause of the fall of Premier Painlevé who had succeeded Ribot 
on September g.”° The attack centered on Malvy, who had 
been driven from office in June. Malvy, said Daudet, was a 
traitor who kept the Germans informed of French plans and 
so had caused the failure of the Nivelle offensive. He used 
secret service funds to subsidize the Bonnet Rouge, a pro- 
German newspaper that printed defeatist propaganda. He 


* Paul Painlevé, “La politique de guerre, Foch-Pétain,” Revue de Paris 
CLXVIII, (Feb. 15, 1922), 700-702. This article was part of a bitter exchange 
between Painlevé and General Mangin. Mangin answered that Nivelle’s letter 
was certainly in the files when Painlevé became Minister of War. Alphonse F. 
E. Mangin, “Reponse a M. Painlevé,” Revue de Paris, CLXIX (Mar. 1, 1922), 
121. 

* George Adam, Treason and Tragedy (London, 1929), 78. 
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used agents of the Sureté Générale to spread discontent and 
treason among the troops. It was through his control of the 
police that socialist meetings were protected and suspected 
traitors were allowed to go free to spread their poison. The 
stories that the discontent was caused by conditions within the 
army were false, wrote Daudet in 1918; morale was good and 
there were no complaints of excessive fatigue or lack of 
passes.*? The mutinies were caused in Paris by Malvy. “The 
roots of the sickness, as Pétain says, were in the interior.” 8 

In Parliament Daudet found an associate, if not an ally, in 
the chairman of the Senate army committee, Georges Clemen- 
ceau, an experienced wrecker of governments. On November 
13, the implacable Clemenceau overthrew the administration 
of the former war minister and three days later assumed the 
presidency of council himself. 

In searching out those who were responsible for the muti- 
nies, Clemenceau seems to have surrendered himself to ad- 
visers of the right. Malvy and his political patron Caillaux 
were arrested. Caillaux was convicted of corresponding with 
the enemy by the High Court of the Senate. Malvy narrowly 
escaped with his life, while several of the staff of the Bonnet 
Rouge met death before firing squads in the moat of the palace 
of Vincennes. His desertion of his former colleagues and par- 
ticularly the arrest of Caillaux earned for Clemenceau the 
undying hatred of the Left Bloc. Their moment of revenge 
came after the war when the savior of France was driven from 
public life. 

So far as they have dealt with the mutinies, historians have 
usually accepted the findings of the High Court, taking it for 
granted that the unrest of 1917 was the result of organized 
subversion.” It is surprising that subsequent events in France 
involving forces of the right have not led to a reassessment of 
this judgment. In reviewing the causes of the mutinies, it 


* Léon Daudet, Le poignard dans le dos (Paris, 1918), 216-217. 
* Ibid., 220. 
* For instance: Denis W. Brogan, French Nation (New York, 1957), 243. 
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would seem important to recall that the uprisings occurred 
immediately after a large offensive, which had been advertised 
as the final stroke of the war but which ended as a bloody 
fiasco. Yet, some of the army apologists, for example Mangin, 
argue that it was the cessation of the offensive and the removal 
of Nivelle that caused the mutinies and that an immediate re- 
newal of the attack would have restored morale.*° 

On the other hand it is undeniable that the soldiers at the 
front were affected by declining civilian morale. In the spring 
of 1917 there was a strike of the petit mains in the great cou- 
turier houses for a raise of one sou per hour. Many soldiers on 
leave sympathized with the strikers, among whom they found 
amiable companions, and attended their rallies. General 
Spears suggests that the example of a strike set a pattern for 
the mutinies. Nevertheless, there is agreement among mod- 
erate observers that the many reports of vast distributions of 
revolutionary literature are false.*! “It never happened,” says 
Painlevé flatly, ‘except in the imaginations of some Paris 
policemen.’’*? He admits that some tracts were found in the 
factories and shops of the great centers and that some made 
their way to the trenches through soldiers on leave, but there 
was nothing resembling the reported 600,000 defeatist bro- 
chures of the Fédération de Meteaux.** It has been suggested 
that the stories of defeatist literature were the work of over- 
zealous security agents who passed along reports which they 
may have surmised that their commanders in the French head- 
quarters were anxious to hear.*4 

The defense of the members of the government can be sum- 
marized as a general charge of poor conditions at the front— 
bad food, infrequent passes, lack of rest, and poor billets. 


® Mangin, “Comment finit la guerre,” 274-275. 

™ General Spears is quite emphatic on this and is supported by Painlevé. 
Painlevé must be considered a better source on the mutinies than his colleagues, 
for although Minister of War and thus a close observer of the April 16 offensive, 
he disapproved of Nivelle and was never accused of treasonable behavior. 

* Painlevé, j’ai nommeé, 166. 

3 Ibid. 

“ General Spears, letter to the writers. 
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When combined with the disappointment over the Nivelle 
failure and the impact of the Russian revolution, these condi- 
tions caused the uprisings, which were in the nature of a strike 
against the war with nothing treasonable about them. There 
may have been some pro-German sentiment in the interior, 
but it was not important and would have had no effect without 
the existence of the previously mentioned complaints. That 
there is substance to this defense is indicated by the immediate 
orders given by Pétain upon his appointment to improve the 
living conditions in the trenches. 

Before passing to a discussion of the suppression of the 
mutinies, there ought to be some review of two great external 
events that undeniably played a part in the state of the morale 
of the French army. The earlier of these, the first Russian 
revolution, was clearly in the minds of many French soldiers 
during the uprisings. The socialist slogans that were shouted, 
the demands that the government issue passports to the Stock- 
holm peace convention, and the general agreement on the 
pernicious example of the Russian brigades make clear the 
importance of foreign socialist influence.* This is not to say 
that these sentiments were deliberately promoted by the gov- 
ernment. There was perhaps less energy in the prosecution of 
agitators than the army wished, notably in the case of Merr- 
heim, the secretary of the Syndicat des Métallurgistes, but the 
objectionable conditions had existed for three years during 
which there had been no mutinies. One is drawn to the obvious 
conclusion that the chief cause of discontent was the failure of 
the April 16 attack and the appalling prospect of another 
winter in the trenches. Socialism lent a tone that the mutinies 
would not otherwise have had, but it was not an important 
cause. 

It is much more difficult to assess the importance of the 
second event as a cause of the mutinies—the entrance of the 

*“Depuis que Ribot refuse les passeports pour Stockholm, ¢a n’est pas 


tenable.” 255 Inf. Reg., June 14, quoted in Malvy, Mon Crime, 132. Both Ger- 
many and Austria permitted their nationals to attend the conference. 
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United States into the war. The American declaration appears 
to have given a fillip to French spirits at precisely the wrong 
time. If the French soldiers were told that American troops 
were to march with them, they were led to expect too much. 
The plunging morale noticed toward the end of April was due 
perhaps to this extravagant assurance. The frantic call for some 
symbol of participation received in May by an unready Ameri- 
can army, the dispatch in June of the Rainbow Division, and 
its famous Fourth of July parade in Paris would appear to have 
fortified these speculations. The French command may have 
been trying to make good its promise. 

Finally some mention must be made of the suppression of 
the mutinies. Here one encounters the greatest variation in 
stories. Nearly all responsible writers agree that the credit for 
this work belongs to Pétain, but there is much difference of 
opinion on how he did it. There are tales of the “decimation” 
of units in which every tenth man was ordered from the ranks 
and shot.** There are many vague references to this type of 
punishment, but the only circumstantial report discovered is 
in a statement of Deputy Aristide Jobert made to the Chamber 
on June 30. He announced that during an inquiry at Soissons, 
officers of the 298th Infantry Regiment were reported to have 
selected men from the ranks arbitrarily and ordered their ex- 
ecution.*? Jobert announced also that there had been cases of 
the shelling of troops. 

There are also numerous reports of the use of artillery, 
both as a means of subduing insubordinate units, as in the case 
of the Russian brigades, or of executing groups of men effi- 
ciently. Painlevé suggests that the origin of these tales was the 
transfer of leading mutineers to North Africa or Indo-China. 


“For instance: Henri Barbusse, J Saw It Myself (New York, 1928), 77-81. 
Barbusse tells a detailed story of 250 mutineers, selected from several regiments, 
who were ordered into an area within the range of French artillery and killed 
by shellfire. He admits he did not see it himself but heard about it in May, 
1924. 

* Paul Allard, Les dissous de la guerre revelés par les comités secrets (Paris, 
1932), 193. 
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Their comrades did not hear from them for a long time after- 
wards and so presumed they had been shot.** The many stories 
of the use of artillery are very probably based on the report 
of the Russian experience or on the fact that this arm of the 
service was scarcely affected by the uprisings and that some 
villages were surrounded by artillery and the mutinous troops 
in them were starved into submission.*® 

It is clear that although Pétain used severities when neces- 
sary—such as the institution of “punishment units” that were 
given particularly hard and dangerous assignments—he 
brought the mutinies to an end by removing the conditions 
that had caused them. Life at the front was improved, longer 
rests were granted, delegations from the men with complaints 
were received. In effect, he restored the soldiers’ confidence in 
their leaders. 

It is difficult to answer the question of how many execu- 
tions there really were. Equally good sources give varying 
figures. General Spears writes of a personal note from Pétain 
that reports thirty executions carried out to re-establish 
morale, with twenty-five more for acts of indiscipline such as 
pillaging. Painlevé says there were twenty-three.*° The official 
history agrees with Pétain in the total figure of fifty-five but 
lists forty-seven for collective or individual acts of rebellion 
and eight for common crimes.*! The official figures, giving 
only those deaths approved by higher headquarters, are almost 
certainly too low. On the other hand, it is unlikely that wide- 
spread mass executions could have been kept secret for four 
decades. Certainly there must have been men shot or other- 
wise disposed of whose disappearance was assigned to other 
causes in the unit’s strength report. This type of example- 
making, however, must have been relatively infrequent. 

The historian may make three conclusions about the 
French army mutinies of 1917. First, despite charges and re- 


* Painlevé, j’ai nommé, 147. 

® General Spears, letter to the writers. 
“ Painlevé, j'ai nommé, 147. 

“ Les armées frangaises, 11, 206. 
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criminations, it is clear that the underlying cause of the muti- 
nies was French war weariness—a weariness that approached 
exhaustion when defeat exploded the high hopes that accom- 
panied Nivelle’s win-the-war-offensive. That the mutinies fol- 
lowed a disastrous and useless attack has often been forgotten 
by the polemical writers of the past forty years. Secondly, the 
extravagant rumors, such as the report of the use of artillery 
against mutinous troops must be discounted—if not discarded. 
These tales of military murder have obscured the real nature 
of the tragic and massive event. Finally, the mutinies might 
easily have caused a French military surrender.*? Had the Ger- 
mans recognized the real significance of the reports of dis- 
affection that filtered across their lines in the spring of 1917, 
they might have won the war in a few weeks. 


“On June g, the Minister of War reported he had only two divisions be- 
tween Soissons and Paris that were absolutely reliable. Painlevé, j’ai nommé, 
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British in India 
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Mark Naipis * 


HE handful of Englishmen who came to India shortly 
after Elizabeth I granted the charter of the East India 
Company in 1600 lived a rough, semi-military existence. 

Their manner of life was communal and disciplined like that 
of an English college. By 1700 their trading posts at Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta had developed into tiny European com- 
munities, and by the middle of the eighteenth century a certain 
urbanity marked their social routine. 

From the beginning, a social stratification appeared in 
Anglo-Indian! society by virtue of rank in the Company’s 
service. In 1670, exclusive of apprentices and military, there 
were twenty-four Company servants at Madras. First in respect 
was the Honorable Agent and Governor, Sir William Lang- 
horne, who was the first member of Council and who received 
the modest salary of £300 a year. Next in rank came the book- 
keeper, who supervised all accounts and whose salary was £100 
a year; after him was the warehouseman with £70 a year. A 
fourth member was called the customer; he acted as the chief 
buyer for the factory, the collector of rents and customs, and 
most important, as a kind of justice of the peace for the Com- 
pany’s town. For these responsibilities he was paid £50 yearly. 
In order to supplement their meager salaries, these worthies 
one and all engaged in private trade, and in vain did the 

* The author, a member of Beta Beta chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, teaches 
history at Los Angeles Valley College. 

1“Anglo-Indian” is used here to mean British European. In 1800 there were 


about 5,000 Europeans in India; the European community never exceeded 200,- 
000, including soldiers. 
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gentlemen of Leadenhall Street denounce the practice. Occa- 
sionally somebody was sent home for violating the Company's 
monopoly, but the real complaint must have been something 
beside a little dabbling in the trade. 

The members of council were known as factors or mer- 
chants, a rank to which all “writers” (clerks) and apprentices 
aspired. It took as a rule eight years’ service to become a factor, 
after which a man was eligible to become a member of council. 
Besides these servants of the Company, Madras like Bombay 
boasted a chaplain, who was probably not above trading ven- 
tures, and a schoolmaster, who had been sent out to teach the 
children to read, write, cypher, and hate the Roman Catholics.” 

At the Surat factory on the west coast in 1691 the presi- 
dent’s salary was £300; the second in command was paid £120; 
the senior factors received £40; the junior factors, £15; and 
the writers, £7 annually. Each position had special perqui- 
sites, but most important, private trade was permitted to all 
the Company’s servants, which, according to Chaplain John 
Ovington, was ‘a Favour, attended with considerable 
Benefit.’’* 

The custom of an inferior’s making a nazr (present) to a 
superior from whom he desired a favor was rooted in the cul- 
ture which the British found in India. If the present were 
refused, the supplicant merely assumed it was not large enough 
and returned with a larger. Such a present was not actually a 
bribe from the Indian point of view; it was more in the nature 
of a propitiary offering. 

Of course, the Company's servants were well aware of this 
custom; when seeking concessions from the Mogul emperor or 
one of his officials, they often had recourse to it. And they, 
themselves, were frequently the beneficiaries of such practice; 
in 1621 the Company found it necessary to make a rule that 
presents must be brought into the general account of the 


* J. Talboys Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time (Madras, 1882), 28-29. 
* John Ovington, Voyage to Surat in the Year 1689, ed. H. G. Rawlinson 
(London, 1929), 227. 
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Company. Until 1757, the official income from presents 
greatly exceeded expenditure. After the battle of Plassey 
(1757), however, things changed. Although Siraj-ud-daula’s 
payments to Robert Clive and others when Calcutta was re- 
captured were limited to honorific robes, elephants, and 
jewels, Mir Jafar who joined the British after the battle paid 
enormous sums as the price of his elevation as Nawab of 
Bengal. Thereafter the Company’s servants made a habit of 
demanding presents whenever a new governor succeeded. The 
junior servants probably profited also, but to a lesser degree.‘ 

Shaking the pagoda tree was never as easy as was commonly 
supposed. A high percentage of those without a post in the 
Company’s service to fall back on made little more than a bare 
living. Precious few made a fortune. Holden Furber has estab- 
lished that even in the Company’s service the majority of men 
who left England between 1762 and 1783 failed to make 
money; the same was true of Bombay civilians and those who 
went to join the Company’s western army. Sometimes, when 
the Company's activities contracted, no compensation was 
provided for civilians left unemployed as a result.® 

Still, at the end of the eighteenth century, Philip Francis, 
Warren Hastings’ arch-enemy, could sigh, “If I carry home 
£25,000 by the severest parismony of five years, it will be the 
utmost I can accomplish.”’? At the same time two or three busy 
counsels could earn £8,000 or £9,000 a year at the Calcutta 
bar.® 

The tradition of the groaning board seems to have begun 
with the first arrivals. Chaplain Ovington’s comment in 1690 


“Sir Edward Blunt, The I.C.S. The Indian Civil Service (London, 1937), 
28; Sir William Hunter, A Brief History of the Indian Peoples (London, 1907), 
182. 

* Holden Furber, John Company At Work (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), 27. 

* James Forbes, Oriental Memoirs: a Narrative of Seventeen Years Residence 
in India (London, 1834), II, 363-364. 

*H. E. Busteed, Echoes From Old Calcutta (London, 1908), 173, 179-180. 

* Anglo-India, Social, Moral, and Political; being a Collection of Papers 
from the Asiatic Journal (London, 1838), I, 170. See also William Hickey, 
Memoirs of William Hickey, ed. Alfred Spencer (New York, 1925), IV, 287-288. 
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was, ‘And that nothing may be wanting to please the Curi- 
ousity of every Palate at the times of Eating, an English, Portu- 
guese, and an Indian Cook, are all entertain’d to dress the 
Meat in different ways for the gratification of every 
Stomache.’’® Almost a hundred years later, Mrs. Eliza Fay, a 
Calcutta milliner, commented on the mountains of food con- 
sumed in Bengal. “I will give you our bill of fare. .. . A soup, 
a roast fowl, curry and rice, a mutton pie, a fore quarter of 
lamb, a rice pudding, tarts, very good cheese, fresh churned 
butter, fine bread, excellent Madeira (that is expensive but 
eatables are cheap).’’!° 

Very early in the eighteenth century, Alexander Hamilton, 
a private trader, was impressed by the convenient quarters 
provided for the writers and factors at Fort William." By the 
year of the American Revolution, Calcutta had become the 
City of Palaces. Philip Francis paid £100 a month for the finest 
house in town. It had a drawing room in the upper story about 
fifty feet long, a huge dining room below, and a suite of three 
rooms on each floor, to mention only a few of the fourteen 
rooms.}? 

In December, 1793, William Hickey, one of the ornaments 
of the Calcutta bar, found himself so busy he could spend only 
weekends with his beloved native mistress, Jemdanee. She 
felt lonely in his large house and asked Hickey for a smaller 
one; accordingly, he rented a modest one on the Hooghly 
River and built a bungalow on the roof. It cost him a thousand 
sicca rupees (£100), but it must have been worth every bit of 
the price, for Jemdanee was highly delighted. But in 1795, con- 
sidering his health precarious and fearing his days numbered, 
Hickey decided to build a house for his “‘lively girl.” He pur- 
chased a parcel of ground at Chinsura on the skirts of a park 

* Ovington, Voyage, 231-232. 

Mrs. Eliza Fay, Original Letters From India, ed. E. M. Forster (New 
York, 1925), 190-191, 199. 

™ Alexander Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, ed. Sir William 


Foster (London, 1930), II, 7. 
* Alexander Macrabie, “Journal,” in Busteed, Echoes, 120. 
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and commissioned a native architect to furnish him some 
designs. The one finally selected resembled his town house, 
an ugly three-story Romanesque building. This new house, 
including the furniture, cost him 40,000 sicca rupees.'* The 
English residences at Bombay at this time, although neither 
so large nor elegant as those at Calcutta and Madras, were 
comfortable and well-furnished. They were built in the Euro- 
pean style as much as the climate would permit but lost some- 
thing of that appearance by the addition of verandas to protect 
the rooms most exposed to the sun. 

Englishmen engaged clouds of personal servants through- 
out their stay in India. Very few gentlemen kept European 
servants, who were prohibitively expensive and hard to con- 
trol. Malabar slave children were a cheap commodity in the 
west. In 1772 James Forbes, one of the Company’s Bombay 
civilians, purchased a boy and a girl for less money than a 
couple of pigs would have cost in England. He justified his 
transaction on the ground that the children were relieved from 
hunger and nakedness and were sent to an amiable mistress 
who would bring them up tenderly.® 

The gilded youth of late eighteenth-century Anglo-India 
used Negro slaves as articles of display, but the practice was 
discontinued because these servants were far too expensive 
to import. It is just possible that some European at this time 
was trying to breed Negro slaves. The following “want ad” 
appeared in James Augustus Hicky’s Bengal Gazette in Sep- 
tember 1781: 


By a Gentleman now in Calcutta, three very handsome 
AFRICAN LADIES of the true sable hue, (by the Vulgar) 
commonly called Coffriesses. 


4 Hickey, Memoirs, IV, 115-116, 132-133. See sketches by author op. 117, 
182. The sicca (newly coined) rupee of the Mogul regnal year was taken as 
standard after the 1770's. In terms of sterling the exchange fluctuated within a 
comparatively narrow range. Not until 1835 was a standard silver rupee made 
legal tender throughout British India. 

% Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, I, 95-96. 

8 [bid., 251-252. 
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They must not be younger than fourteen years each 
Nor Older than twenty, or twenty five. 

They must be well grown Girls of their Age. 

Strait Limbed, and strait Eyed. 

And have a rational use of all their faculties— 

The better if a little squeamish. 

But beware of spot or blemish. 


They will be joined in the holy banes of Wedlock, to 
three Gentlemen of their own Colour, Cast, and Country.?¢ 


At the time of his departure from Bengal in 1808, William 
Hickey, whose manner of living was eighteenth-century, dis- 
tributed three months’ wages to sixty-three different servants. 
Five of these probably served his mistresses. The others in- 
cluded a steward, a butler, table waiters, a hairdresser, wine 
stewards, a comprador, bakers, cooks, bearers, messengers, 
torch bearers, a tailor, porters, laundrymen, a tinner, sweepers, 
a dogkeeper, grooms, a grass cutter to obtain forage, a coach- 
man, water carriers, and gardeners.'* A few families had more 
servants; most had less. 

Up to about 1820 men as well as women in Anglo-India 
put a good deal of emphasis on clothes, although masculine 
interest declined after the turn of the century. In the earlier 
days there was a definite attempt to impress the natives with 
fine feathers. The European costume of the seventeenth cen- 
tury with its long hose, long-waisted doublet, short cloak, and 
ruff was not exactly the thing for India. Silk and velvet could 
not be easily cleaned, and the extra cloth in the extravagantly 
large breeches must have been very hot."® 

The court of directors in Leadenhall Street at home ex- 
erted every influence to prevent their Anglo-Indian servants 
from living beyond their means, but to no avail. In 1757 the 
Company ruled that a junior civilian without a family should 

* Bengal Gazette, Sept. 1-8, 1781. British Museum. 

* Hickey, Memoirs, IV, 397-398. 


*Rev. P. Anderson, The English in Western India, quoted in Hilton 
Brown, The Sahibs (London, 1948), 195. 
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be allowed only two servants and a cook, that he should not 
keep a horse, or have a garden house, or wear other than plain 
clothes. A very strict set of rules were drawn up regarding 
servants, and to avoid the market's being spoiled by the wealthy 
or careless, they ordered that any master who exceeded the 
established wage rate be hailed before the zamindari court.’® 
Nonetheless, extravagant display was fashionable, and so, 
understandably, was debt. 

Holden Furber has characterized European society in India 
in the late eighteenth century as a “frontier” society without 
ultra-democracy. He notes the same scramble for wealth 
quickly acquired and often as quickly lost, the same building 
of new careers after failure in Europe, and the same constant 
presence of danger common to the American scene.” Soon, 
however, after the turn of the century a new picture emerges. 
A clue to the nature of the change in the new century is 
offered by the domestic economy of the sahib. 

Meat apparently could be had by the sahibs almost any- 
where in India and in endless variety. In 1809 the market at 
Madras offered beef, veal, mutton, pork, turkey, goose, and 
duck; and to these one might add wild fowl ranging from 
braminy duck to blue pigeons.* An ordinary Anglo-Indian 
household consumed from five to ten fowls daily. The explana- 
tion of the great quantities of meat which appeared on the 
table was not far to seek. ““You now see,” one woman reported 
a host as saying, ‘““wherefore, when we give a dinner, we are 
forced to overload our tables. We must kill our own meat, and 
it often happens that it becomes tainted before it is cold.’’* 

Throughout the nineteenth century the mutton club was 
a standard institution at the stations outside the large cities. 
The ‘“‘mofussilites’’—those who dwelled in the mofussil or dis- 


#” Busteed, Echoes, 128. 

© Furber, John Company, 321-322. 

™ Madras Almanac (1809). 

™ Mrs. Mary (Butt) Sherwood, The Life of Mrs. Sherwood, ed. by her 
daughter, Sophia Kelly (London, 1857), 288. 
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tricts—used to kill once or twice a week and on certain fixed 
days. As a sheep conveniently divided into five parts, it was 
necessary that the club have five members or a multiple of five. 
The value of shares fluctuated with the number of sheep in 
the flock. A member who bought in cheap would soon have 
to pay an additional sum for the purchase of more sheep.” 

On the coasts fish added further variety to the sahib’s diet. 
In Bombay the bumbelow was considered a delicacy, and 
great quantities of this fish appeared dried in the Calcutta 
market, although to some European palates it was “little better 
than a tasteless mass of jelly, and very inferior to most other 
kinds.”"** Prawns, of course, were esteemed by Europeans 
when they could be had. 

Most English garden vegetables could be found in Cal- 
cutta in the nineteenth century, and these could be supple- 
mented with exotics such as capsicum, tomatoes, egg-plant, 
gourds, and sweet potatoes.** Maria Graham, an English 
visitor, thought that the most savory vegetable in western India 
was the onion. She found the peas and beans indifferent; and 
cabbage, carrots, and turnips, which were grown from English 
seed, still scarce in 1809.7 Some Europeans like Bishop Heber 
and T. B. Macaulay were disappointed in Indian fruits, but 
they were plentiful if desired.?* 

Although less wine was consumed as the nineteenth cen- 
tury moved on, porter, pale ale, and table beer often appeared 
on the sahib’s table. A hot weather beverage called “country 
beer’ was concocted of beer, palm wine, brown sugar, ginger, 


*G. Graham, Life in The Mofussil; or, The Civilian in Lower Bengal 
(London, 1878), I, 16-17. 

* Mrs. Amelia Heber, “Journal,” in Reginald Heber, Narrative of a Journey 
through the Upper Provinces of India (London, 1828), III, 190. 

* Capt. Thomas Williamson, The East India Vade Mecum, or Complete 
Guide to Gentlemen Intended for the Civil, Military or Naval Services of the 
Honourable East India Company (London, 1810), 24-25. 

* Maria Graham (Lady Calcott), Journal of a Residence in India (1809- 
1811), 24-25. 

* Heber to Charles W. Williams Wynn, Oct. 29, 1823. Heber’s Narrative, 
III, 227-228; G. O. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (London, 
1876), 1, 420. 
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and citrus fruit juice. But it was generally agreed that iced 
water was most gratifying after an Indian meal hot with curry 
and other condiments. 

While locally manufactured ice had always been available 
in small quantities, it became common even before the advent 
of mechanical refrigeration when some enterprising mer- 
chants imported it from America. Among the earliest specu- 
lators in the ice business was the firm of Tudor, Rogers, and 
Austin which delivered a cargo to Bengal in 1833.78 That the 
easy availability of ice added considerably to the pleasures of 
the dining table needs no elaboration. 

Shops at up-country stations, without being half so well 
supplied as those at the presidency cities, charged higher prices 
for imported food items. Imported food had a tremendous 
appeal for the memsahib, which is specially interesting since 
some of the native products were of far better quality.” 

If the newly-arrived European were high in society, there 
was no question of his finding housing as friends were prompt 
to extend invitations. When Maria Graham arrived at Cal- 
cutta, she went to the house reserved by the government for 
captains in the navy and the next day moved to government 
house.*° But one of the changes which marked the nineteenth 
century was the dying out of the old unlimited hospitality 
characteristic of the century before. 

In 1809 good taverns were still not common, and Maria 
Graham could write, ““There is but one tavern in Bombay, 
and . . . that is by no means fit for the reception of ladies.” *! 
In fact, residence at an inn in this day implied that the guest 
was either an alcoholic or had a taste for low company. A vade 
mecum of 1810 warned the newcomer against the English- 


* Mrs. Fanny Parkes, Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque, 
during Four-and-Twenty Years in the East with Revelations of Life in The 
Zenana (London, 1850), I, 287-288. 

* Emma Roberts, Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, with Sketches of 
Anglo-Indian Society (London, 1835), III, 23. 

*” Maria Graham, Journal, 133. 
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speaking native he would meet at an ordinary, who was usu- 
ally an agent for women he would describe as singers and 
dancers.** 

By mid-century good public accomodations were no longer 
scarce. Spence’s in Calcutta charged the moderate price of 250 
rupees per month for a suite with separate table suitable for a 
man and wife. At the Auckland, Bennitt’s, and the Clarendon, 
which had similar rates, a single room was about 100 rupees a 
month. Spence’s was slightly higher and probably a little more 
desirable. By this time there were also respectable lodging 
houses available to Europeans.** 

At the United Services Club bachelors could live in good 
style, perhaps more economically than anywhere else in Cal- 
cutta. The premises consisted of several fine houses, in one of 
which were public rooms. Here a man’s bill, including eating 
and drinking, seldom amounted to more than 200 rupees a 
month.*4 

By the 1830's the typical Anglo-Indian bungalow was be- 
ing built in Bombay, and nothing could have been more dif- 
ferent from the old baroque mansions of Calcutta, which made 
no concessions to the climate. Bungalows in the mofussil were 
of a standard type throughout India. They “look like exag- 
gerated beehives, perched upon mile-stones,—a judicious com- 
bination of mud, white-wash, and thatch.”® The dazzling 
white plaster wails of the rectangular structure were girdled 
by a veranda. Two spacious sitting rooms pierced the center, 
and both ends contained bedrooms. The sahib usually had a 
sanctum of his own, where the wall decoration might consist 
of a mounted boar’s head, a map of the district, and perhaps a 

*™ Williamson, Vade Mecum, I, passim. 

* Calcutta Star Almanac (1845), 2-3; J. H. Stocqueler, The Hand-Book of 
India a Guide to the Stranger and The Traveller and a Companion To The 
Resident (London, 1844), 360-361. 

* G. Graham, Life, I, 21. 

* Capt. G. F. Atkinson, Curry & Rice, on Forty Plates; or, The Ingredients 
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ten-year-old print of Lord Canning clipped from a London 
newspaper.*® 

Rents in Calcutta were higher in the eighteenth century 
than in the next. In the 1780’s from 450 to 850 rupees would 
have been the rent for a large upper-roomed house with an 
extensive compound in a good locality.*7 Mrs. Eliza Fay paid 
200 rupees for a house but “in a part of town not much 
esteemed.”** In 1822, however, a large house in Calcutta 
rented for not more than 500 rupees a month.*® Around mid- 
century the best in Bombay could be had for 350 rupees, and 
the best in Baroda cantonment for fifty.*° In the backcountry 
a bungalow would rent on the average for about 100 rupees 
(£10); the same accomodation in Calcutta would cost fifty 
rupees more. The government did not provide its civil ser- 
vants with houses, but native landlords made it a point to 
reserve for the incoming sahib his predecessor’s residence. The 
rent of a station bungalow included the use of gardeners and 
sweepers for the use of the tenant. In fact, one young man 
wrote from northeast Bengal in 1874, ‘Here it is quite im- 
possible for me to spend anything like my income which, with 
travelling allowance, is 650 rupees per month.’’** 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the minimal 
cost of furnishing a house in Calcutta was about 700 rupees, 
including chairs, a table, a European bedstead, mosquito cur- 
tains, a chest of drawers, an Indian floor mat, a wash basin, a 
palanquin and bedding, table cloths, towels, and various culi- 
nary articles.*? If one wanted to indulge himself, the most 
beautiful French furniture—marble-topped tables, fine mir- 
rors, and luxurious couches—could be bought locally. Excel- 
lent furniture could also be had at the so-called Europe shops 

*G. O. Trevelyan, The Competition Wallah (London, 1866), 35-36. 

* Macrabie’s “Journal,” in Busteed, Echoes, 120. 

*® Fay, Letters, 190. 

* Parkes, Wanderings, I, 20. 

“ Heber, Narrative, III, 7. 

“ G. Graham, Life, I, 210-211; quotation from A Young Victorian in India: 
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made by native craftsmen under the direction of European 
artisans.** 

Bungalows in the interior were likely to contain a hetero- 
geneous collection of hand-me-downs, usually purchased from 
persons leaving the station, who had acquired them in the 
same way. The only new pieces that seemed to make their way 
out to the stations were the cane chairs used on board ship on 
the way out. These with a few imitation teak chairs covered 
in chintz usually made up the furnishing. 

In general, Europeans abandoned attempts to impress the 
natives with their daily attire in the nineteenth century. The 
earlier Company servants had sometimes mixed Indian with 
European dress, but after 1750 only pronounced eccentrics 
wore Indian costume. The sahib in the field tended to dress 
in the most casual possible style. Women contented them- 
selves with dresses copied from imported patterns by a clever 
bazaar tailor. A man’s coat seemed to be the only article these 
fellows could not manage. Notwithstanding the consumption 
of native-made garments, in the 1830's there were at least half 
a dozen French and English milliners in Calcutta, and al- 
though their wares were expensive they survived.“ 

In personal service the Anglo-Indian’s standard of living 
varied most from the English standard. The cost of service— 
counting “‘dustoorie,” the customary servant's share in any 
domestic transaction, as constant*°—was somewhat less as time 
went on because of a slight decrease in wages and the elimina- 
tion of some kinds of servants, for example, the water-pipe 
bearer and the wig barber. Slaves were no longer employed to 

* G. Graham, Life, I, 111-112. 

“ Roberts, Scenes, II, 23-25. A journal in 1820 advertised fancy officers hats 
at 75-95 rupees. See James Douglas, Glimpses of Old Bombay and Western India 
(London, 1900), 50; Star Almanac (1845), 117. 

“This statement is based on a comparison of lists of servants and wages 
paid in Williamson, Roberts, Parkes, the Star Almanac, and G. Graham. 
Dasturi (Hindi, that which is customary) amounted to two to four pice in the 
rupee, usually over three per cent. The porter would turn a merchant from the 
gate unless he got dasturi. If the sahib bought an article in the market, his 
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any significant degree, yet when famine raged in Bundelk- 
hand, one memsahib at Allahabad arranged to purchase ten 
young girls for ten rupees each to raise as ayahs (nurse-maids). 
The girls were all under eleven years of age, but in a short 
time they all became pregnant, and the experiment was 
abandoned.** Even Tommy Atkins learned the value of having 
a water-carrier and a native servant to clean his boots and 
brush him for parade.*? 

It is fairly clear that the large retinues of servants at- 
tending the chief officials were part of the pomp and circum- 
stance which the British found so useful in government. In 
1823 Bishop Heber noted, “Great state, of a certain kind, is 
still kept up, not only by the Governor-General (who has most 
of the useful appendages of a sovereign, such as body-guards, 
gold-sticks, spear-men, peacock’s plumes, state carriages, state 
barge and elephants,) but by all the principal persons in 
authority.’’ 48 

Victor Jacquemont, the French botanist, more or less suc- 
cessfully flouted the tradition of extreme specialization which 
multiplied servants in an Anglo-Indian household. He was 
approaching Benares, gathering natural specimens, when he 
ordered his water-carrier to put aside his goat-skin bag and 
carry instead a large cardboard box for collecting. The man 
informed him that this was not his specialty; without the 
slightest hesitation Jacquemont gave him a hefty kick in the 
backside. That apparently settled the matter for the time 
being.*® 

In the nineteenth century the outlook of the sahib changed 
as economic opportunity was curtailed. Although in the old 
days the odds against making a fortune were great, the small, 
alluring chance was there. But when John Malcolm came out 

“ Parkes, Wanderings, II, 294-295. 

“Lt. Majendie, Up Among the Pandies (1859), quoted in Dennis Kincaid, 


British Social Life in India (London, 1938), 188. 
“ Heber, Narrative, III, 240. 


“Victor Jacquemont, Letters from India 1829-1832, tr. by Catherine Alison 
Phillips (London, 1936), 16, 42. 
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to replace Mountstuart Elphinstone as Governor of Bombay 
in 1827, the old incentives of plunder and rapid advancement 
were missing, and he found himself the instrument of a policy 
of retrenchment. In commerce, too, the prospect had changed. 
A handbook for newcomers published in 1810 made a point 
to correct the view that a gentleman could put his hands in his 
pockets while his friends advanced his fortunes rapidly. Get- 
ting a position in a mercantile house had not been easy for the 
past twenty years. 

For the first quarter of the nineteenth century a leisurely 
routine continued to prevail. The general custom was to rise 
at six, or earlier in the hot weather, for horseback riding until 
the sun was felt. Then a cold bath and breakfast preceded 
business, which was interrupted at two by tiffin, and a few 
additional hours completed the work day. Leisure, of course, 
was no boon to the private soldier who made up the bulk of 
European society in India. When not on campaign he was 
forced to remain in the intensely hot barracks, and soon dis- 
covered that both boredom and thirst could be alleviated by 
copious draughts of beer or arrack.®! 

The district officer, on the other hand, was never idle. Five 
months of the year he was on horseback or in an easily shifted 
tent, and when the rain and heat permitted, he travelled 
through his area. Often quite alone he visited a village, per- 
haps taking a seat beside a well or some ancient tree, where 
he discussed the weather, listened to the peasants’ grievances, 
and, if necessary, dispensed justice or began an investigation 
on the spot. 

The day when an Anglo-Indian official would accept a gift 
had passed. Still, few officers passed through their career with- 
out receiving directly or indirectly a hint that they could bene- 
fit themselves considerably by the grant of a small favor. It 
might be only to permit a rich native to sit in their presence 

© John William Kaye, The Life and Correspondence of Maj.-Gen. Sir John 


Malcolm (London, 1856), II, 500-503; Williamson, Vade Mecum, I, 175-176. 
* Heber, Narrative, I1I, 241; Parkes, Wanderings, I, 149. 
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with his shoes on. If the request were granted, the person 
honored would have attained a magnified status with his own 
people who would falsely assume that he had influence. Such 
influence could be sold. In the 1830's military staff officers 
having clerical jobs at their disposal had numerous candidates 
unabashedly trying to outbid each other for the appointment; 
even an indignant rebuff often could not convince them that 
they had formed a wrong estimate of official character, and 
they were willing to make a second try with a larger bid at any 
convenient opportunity.®? 

Presents were still accepted by officials on ceremonial occa- 
sions, but they had to be turned over immediately to the gov- 
ernment treasury. When Lord Auckland was entertained by 
the Prince of Oude in 1837, the display of gifts was unbeliev- 
able. A portion of them may be suggested. Before the official 
party there were laid out twenty-three trays filled with Kash- 
mir shawls and necklaces of pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. 
Fifteen trays of shawls and clothes of gold were presented to 
each of the Governor-General’s sisters, the Misses Eden. Two 
of the trays contained combs set in superb diamonds and neck- 
laces of diamonds and emeralds such as were hardly ever seen 
even in India. These gifts were presented and accepted, and 
the government made presents of equal value in return.®® 

Such dazzling magnificence was a reflection of the past, not 
really a comment on the late 1830's. Up to about 1800 the 
military in the upper provinces had received, in addition to 
their pay, a bonus called ‘‘double-full-batta,” originally given 
by the Nawab of Oude to English officers serving within his 
dominion. The Company continued the practice with officers 
serving outside its direct jurisdiction, and despite the greater 
cost of luxury items up-country, it enabled army officers to 
save. For these people the abolition of the bonus resulted in a 


* Roberts, Scenes, 11-12. 

Hon. Emily Eden, Up The Country (London, 1866), I, 81-82. According 
to Miss Eden the combs were worth £1,500 each. The same incident is described 
by Parkes, Wanderings, II, 139-140. 
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somewhat reduced standard of living. In the early days mili- 
tary cadets had received special allowances when they sailed, 
because, unlike the writers, they had no affluent friends or 
relatives to fall back on. But in the retrenching days of the 
1830's an Anglo-Indian journal deplored the declining status 
of the military. According to this organ, ensigns were 
thrown back to cadets and starved on a hundred rupees a 
month; lieutenants picked the dry bones of futile expecta- 
tions; and hoary-headed captains chewed the cud of bitter 
disappointment.*¢ 

Conditions could not really have been so bad. Jacquemont 
commented: 


In spite of the “half-batta” (half-pay), these commissions 
are a passport to fortune. I have seen every form of English 
life in this country at close quarters, and gone into all its 
details. I am as well acquainted with the household of the 
Governor-General as with that of a young infantry subalter. 
The latter is most curious. . . . I have never discovered 
what life really means. It means riding to the drill-ground 
in the morning (and drill has to be over by seven o'clock 
during eight months of the year), having a house to oneself 
with five or six large rooms, verandahs, etc., a subscription 
to the morning newspapers and the novels of the season, a 
simple but elegant luncheon, an abundant dinner, rich in 
silver and glass, two or three bottles of wine or beer and a 
cabriolet for the evening drive. In order to live it is also 
necessary to be fanned all day, to change one’s clothes four 
times, and a few other comforts of the sort, to drink nothing 
which has not been cooled with saltpetre, to smoke nothing 
but a narghileh, which makes it necessary to keep servants 
for the purpose.*? 


Discounting Jacquemont’s obvious anti-British bias and his 
envy, there is no denying that subalterns were living a good 
life, and they did not need to run into debt. Civilians, too, 


™ Williamson, Vade Mecum, II, 229-230. 
® Tbid., 1, 40-41. 

Asiatic Journal, I, 122-124. 
* Jacquemont, Letters, 22-23. 
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maintained that a good house, good furniture, good carriages, 
good horses, good wine, and good servants were necessities. 
After all the opportunity for fortune-getting was long lost, 
that is, unless one were an “auctioneer, agent, or other species 
of leech.’’58 

In the 1820's and 1830's there was some distress among 
Europeans arising mainly from the multitude of bad specula- 
tions in indigo, although the condition was not chronic. House 
rent for the poor European, however, was oppressive in hard 
times. Even though he lived in a wretched dwelling, he was 
often obliged to pay as much rent as he would for an excellent 
house in an English market town or for tolerable quarters in 
London. Those who were willing to eat the remains from the 
tables of the principal European families could buy such pro- 
visions cheap from the servants.®® Only a small proportion of 
the European population, however, was reduced to such straits. 
Jacquemont worried about his small cash reserve in the hands 
of English Calcutta bankers, but they were in business long 
after his death.® The wife of a civilian commented on a micro- 
scopic dividend which was declared by the firm of Gould and 
Campbell at the rate of “nine gundahs, one cowrie, one cawg, 
and eighteen teel, in every sicca rupee.’’*! This amounted to 
not quite a farthing in the rupee. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when every- 
one had his eye on the main chance, the lack of an adequate 
pension system was not a great issue. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century the court of directors had provided some 
help for widows and children of Company servants who had 
met with adversity, but this fund did not approach a general 
retirement system. In 1809 seventeen gentlemen of the Madras 

* Parkes, Wanderings, I, 37-38, 49- 


® Heber, Narrative, I, 57-58. 


® Jacquemont, Letters, 278. Jacquemont died Dec. 7, 1832. His bankers, 
Cruttenden, Mackillop & Co., are listed among assignees to insolvent estates in 
the Calcutta Star Almanac (1845), 104. 

“ Parkes, Wanderings, I, 273. 
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Civil Service were retired on an annuity of £400. In 1825 the 
rumor reached Anglo-India that civilians would be allowed to 
retire on an annuity of £1,000 after twenty-five years’ service 
and twenty-two of residence in India, for which they were to 
pay 50,000 rupees (£5,000). On June 25, 1825, the new fur- 
lough and pension fund was in effect. Until 1919 civilians 
subscribed four per cent from their salary toward the purchase 
of their annuity,® after which the government made the 
scheme non-contributory. Because of a family pension paid to 
widows, the szhibs acquired the reputation among match- 
making mothers for being worth £300 a year dead or alive. 

By the 1830's there was no longer any conspicuous idleness 
in the European community, although there was ample time 
for hunting, field sports, amateur theatricals, and other forms 
of recreation. Young men were prudent and quiet, ran into 
debt very little, and generally married soon after they got their 
first post. The open competition for the civil service estab- 
lished in 1853 and effective in 1855 brought out a new breed 
of officials, sometimes accused by the old-timers of the grave 
crimes of frugality and foresight. One of the new type was 
said to have set up housekeeping with a dozen of beer and a 
corkscrew. To have turned your lakh—that is, to owe £10,000 
—was no longer a matter for congratulation. Iced champagne 
and promising colts were attractive as ever, but the new sahib 
could see the picture a quarter of a century ahead, when the 
expense of educating a family in England would have to be 
faced.** 

The post-Mutiny official considered himself fortunate if 
he could put by a fifth of the £25,000 which Philip Francis 
sneered at. Not only had opportunities for individual specula- 
tion gone, but ethical standards no longer permitted corrupt 
gain. “Dog-carts” had replaced coaches, and a gallop across the 
fields was considered the height of luxury. A meditative briar 

® Madras Almanac (1809), 155. 


*® Parkes, Wanderings, I, 51-52. 
* Trevelyan, Competition Wallah, 10-11. 
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replaced the hooka, and in the curling smoke on the veranda 
in the evening one contemplated a cotton road that had to be 
built, not the gems of Golconda. 

When fortunes could no longer be picked up in five years, 
security not riches became the object. This was a society with 
the extremes of top and bottom cut off. While there were aris- 
tocratic exceptions, most of the Company’s servants came from 
the middle class. The servants of the crown who also came from 
the middle class rather than from the gentry displayed a 
striking variety of origins. Between 1859 and 1879 the fathers 
of successful Indian Civil Service candidates included an up- 
holsterer, and several tailors, ironmongers, and clerks, al- 
though the sons of clergymen and army officers tended to 
predominate.” A clever young Englishman in the 1860's might 
perhaps become a master at a public school or grind out a 
decent living at the bar, but his chances of rising to the top of 
Victorian society by ability alone were limited. Yet as an In- 
dian civilian, he was automatically admitted to an elite group, 
which was socially superior to military officers and successful 
commercial people in India. Thomas Atkins, who was low on 
the social scale, had his material needs provided, and his 
standard of living was better than it would have been at home, 
although his life was hard in many ways. Only the very un- 
lucky, the n’er-do-well, or “shady” character suffered a de- 
pressed standard of living in the last century of the British raj, 
and this lowest stratum of domiciled British blended into the 
Eurasian population. 

A joint magistrate and deputy collector who married on 
£g00 a year at mid-nineteenth century could count on being 
a full magistrate shortly after the age of thirty with an income 
of £2,300. In five years with industry and average ability he 

* Stocqueler points out that European artisans in India were actually super- 
visors of native craftsmen and rarely worked with their hands. Hand-Book, 262; 
Philip Woodruff (pseud. of Philip Mason), The Guardians, II of The Men Who 


Ruled India (New York, 1954), 366. Data on social standing of I.C.S. originally 
derived from official lists. 
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would earn £3,000 a year as a civil and sessions judge. The 
latter figure is mentioned without considering the prizes: the 
secretariat, the board of revenue, the council, or even a lieu- 
tenant-governorship, which carried even higher salaries. Sal- 
aries of civilians were increased in the twentieth century, and 
notwithstanding the rise in the cost of living, there was a real 
gain. In the meantime, the planters were playing for higher 
stakes, but in addition to the normal hazard of agricultural 
enterprise, they had to reckon with the fact that the exploita- 
tion of the peasant was made gradually more difficult. 

The sahibs for the most part enjoyed a relatively high in- 
come in a country where per capita wealth was extremely low, 
and the distribution of wealth in the colonial society was far 
more uniform than it was in England. Henry E. Busteed, 
speaking of the late eighteenth century, says that seven out of 
ten Anglo-Indian officials felt the pain of ‘‘heavy, tedious pen- 
ury” throughout their Indian careers.®* Some of this was due, 
no doubt, to juvenile reckless extravagance. But as we turn 
the pages of the record, complaints relate mostly to expendi- 
ture outside of India, such as sending sons to college or fi- 
nancing a wife’s visit home. Such outlays kept the sahib short 
of cash. 

Any attempt to describe here the general economy of India 
would be clearly inappropriate; suffice it to say that only rapid 
rises in prices injured the fixed income classes. After the 
Mutiny of 1857 the only such accelerated rise came between 
1900 and 1914, not counting the one which came during 
World War II on the eve of the sahib’s departure. While 
talking with some boys at Eton in 1923, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
former lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, aroused their en- 
thusiasm by telling them that at twenty-five (in 1889) he kept 
a stable of six horses. These were Indian ponies and cost him 
£200 to purchase and £120 a year to keep. But twenty-five 
years later as lieutenant-governor he could not afford more 


* Busteed, Echoes, 175. 
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than five horses, and as an annuitant of £1,000 in England, he 
could not afford even one.® 

In the nineteenth century, the British in India enjoyed a 
relatively high standard of nourishment, shelter, clothing, and 
domestic service, despite occasional economic vicissitudes. And 
the world of Anglo-India after 1820 cannot be described as a 
frontier society. It was not characterized by quick riches, con- 
stant danger, shifting occupations. The constant movement 
from station to station was really a mark of stability consid- 
ering how easily people could be transferred from one task to 
another like interchangeable parts. The Mutiny of 1857 was a 
dramatic episode, but it did not fundamentally change the 
standard of living of the resident British. 

Thanks to improved social services, particularly in the field 
of public health, careers were not so often cut short by disease. 
The sahib thought often of “home,” but before the passage 
allowances of 1920, home was largely an illusion. In 1919 sahib 
society as an entity began to disintegrate under the continuing 
impact of the “Indianization” of the services and constitu- 
tional reform; and rapid communication with the homeland 
hastened the process by helping to destroy the sahib’s isolation 
from English society. 

In the nineteenth century Anglo-India was a settled bour- 
geois community, tightly organized around the governing 
coterie. Whether or not British imperialism in India was 
profitable for the English nation, it did provide a good living 
for a relatively small society of colonials. The vested interest 
of this colonial society is a factor that should not be over- 
looked when considering the political history of British 
authority in India. 

* Sir Michael O’Dwyer, India as I Knew It 1885-1925 (London, 1925), 51. 


For the general Indian price picture 1900-1914, see Vera Anstey, The Economic 
Development of India (London, 1949), 447 ff. 
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EpiTor’s FOREWORD 

In accordance with the well-known policy of The His- 
torian of encouraging students and young historians to pub- 
lish their research and writing, I am adopting a new practice 
in regard to undergraduate and graduate student papers. In 
the past, undergraduate and graduate papers published in 
The Historian have been included, without readily apparent 
distinction, among articles of more experienced researchers 
and writers. Such policy has not worked to the advantage of 
either the older or the younger writers. Hereafter, I shall set 
aside space for at least one undergraduate or graduate article 
in each issue of The Historian. If a student paper offered war- 
rants publication, I shall publish it, and in order to prevent 
invidious comparisons with established historians, I shall 
frankly label the essay as a student effort. 

I am pleased to publish as the first article under this policy 
“Some Medical Remedies of the Early Nineteenth Century” 
written by Miss Jo Ann Carrigan, a graduate student at The 
Louisiana State University. Her essay won the Phi Alpha 
Theta Hammond Prize as the best graduate paper submitted 
iN 1959. 

The Editor 


Some Medical Remedies of the 
Early Nineteenth Century 
7/2) 


Jo ANN CarRIGAN * 


URING the first half of the nineteenth century, the field 

of medicine was in the process of a great transition.? 

While the average practitioner continued in the ways 
of the past, outstanding medical men and research workers 
were bringing to light new facts which became increasingly 
significant as the stock pile grew. Medical research tran- 
scended the bounds of nationality, and the exchange of dis- 
coveries and ideas facilitated the advance toward that stage 
when synthesis would be possible and medical science revolu- 
tionized. Europeans led the way in much of the research, but 
American medicine, while essentially empirical, made notable 
contributions. 

In spite of the great number of physicians who lagged be- 
hind, by 1850 new methods for diagnosing and treating dis- 
eases slowly but surely exerted an effect on practice. The 
development of the stethescope, the discovery of anesthesia, 
and the isolation of quinine and morphine represent only a 
few of the accomplishments in medical science.” Identification 
of diseases was facilitated by the breaking down of “symptom- 
complexes” into certain pathological elements more readily 

* The author, a member of Alpha Nu chapter and a charter member of 
Zeta Eta chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, is a graduate student at the Louisiana 
State University. Her paper was awarded the Hammond Prize as the best grad- 
uate essay submitted to Phi Alpha Theta’s board of editors in 1959. 

1 The author wishes to acknowledge that some of this material has been 
previously used in an article entitled “Early Nineteenth Century Folk Rem- 


edies” published in the Louisiana Folklore Miscellany (1959). 


* Henry Burnell Shafer, American Medical Profession, 1783 to 1850 (New 
York, 1936), 11-12, 241. 
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defined. For example, instead of diagnosing ailments as the 
very general “inflammation of the chest” or “‘peri-pneumonia,” 
the more able physicians learned to distinguish between the 
specific conditions of pneumonia, pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and pleurisy. After the recognition of malaria, typhus, and 
typhoid as distinct entities, old terms such as “ship fever,” 
“intermittent fever,” “malignant fever,’ and a host of other 
vague designations slowly passed out of use.® 

From the mid-nineteenth century onward, the activities of 
the avant-garde in medical science accelerated the replace- 
ment of worn-out methods with more effective ones and 
brought to light further explanations of diseases. The ac- 
cumulated research of centuries at last began to pay off and 
revolutionary changes in theory and practice occurred with 
ever-increasing rapidity. Although the first half of the century 
had been characterized by many instances of enlightened ac- 
tivity, the speed and degree of change was considerably less 
than that of the later era. Hence, theory and practice in the 
early nineteenth century present a composite picture of the 
old and the new—superstition, speculation, tradition, empiri- 
cism, and science—in curious co-existence. Medical progress 
simply could not reach all practitioners simultaneously, and 
even in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries many 
physicians continued to employ traditional concoctions. 

Old medicine died hard, unlike the people whom it af- 
fected or failed to affect. One doctor’s remarks on estimated 
life expectancy in 1807 may suggest the failure of traditional 
and much of transitional medical practice: 


Of one thousand persons, on an average . . . twenty-three 
die in birth; two hundred and twenty-seven from teething, 
convulsions and worms; eighty from small-pox; seven in the 
measles; eight women in childbed; one hundred and ninety- 
one of the consumptions, asthma, and other diseases of the 
breast; one hundred and fifty of fevers; and forty one of 


* Richard H. Shryock, Development of Modern Medicine (New York, 1947), 
186-187. 
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dropsy; omitting other diseases not so well ascertained; so 
that only seventy eight of the one thousand attain what may 
be deemed old age. . . . Within the first eight years of life, 
four hundred and sixty-six, or almost one half of the 
number, are cut off by premature death.4 


It would be interesting to know just how many of these deaths 
resulted from a practitioner’s ‘“‘sins” of commission rather than 
of omission. Therapy for diseases “not so well ascertained” 
must have been largely guesswork; however, the same general 
remedial procedure was employed in most cases regardless of 
diagnosis. Even the most careful diagnosis possible at that time 
was frequently inadequate for making an accurate distinction 
between certain diseases characterized by similar observable 
symptoms. 

An examination of the practices of this transitional period 
preceding modern medicine perhaps will show more clearly 
why so many people died early in life. Blissfully unaware of 
germs, doctors could scarcely comprehend the nature of infec- 
tion. It was not unusual for a physician to take a scab from the 
arm of a vaccinated person, carry it around in his pocket until 
it was needed, then scratch the arm of another patient with his 
pocketknife and place a bit of the scab in the scratch.5 

For treating ‘‘general fevers” a doctor reached first for the 
lancet to take blood from his patient’s arteries or veins. Local- 
ized aches and pains called for different methods of blood- 
letting—the leech, the cup, or the scarifier. The amount of 
blood taken depended upon the individual physician and his 
conception of the patient’s ailment. In 1845 the Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine set the amount for most cases at ten to 
fourteen ounces; for apoplexy, forty to fifty.® 

The Medical Repository in 1804 reported a case of ‘‘copi- 
ous blood-letting” which is rather difficult to believe: 


* Medical and Agricultural Register, 1 (October, 1807), 343. 

* Howard W. Haggard, Mystery, Magic, and Medicine, The Rise of Medi- 
cine from Superstition to Science (Garden City, N. Y., 1933), 99- 

* Shafer, American Medical Profession, 97-98. 
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We have seen a case drawn up . . . in which venesection 
was performed so frequently and freely as to deplete the 
body of . . . [the] patient to the amount of one hundred 
and forty-five ounces, between the 8th and 16th of May, 
1802. She was a married woman, and had been indisposed 
for several days with violent pain in the forehead... 
thirst, fever, throbbing of the temples, pain in the back of 
the neck, and vomiting. In the course of the treatment 
various other evacuating remedies were employed, and the 
patient recovered.7 


Since the human body contains on the average only about five 
or six quarts of blood, the recuperative powers of this woman 
were truly remarkable if, after losing approximately three- 
fourths of the total amount within eight or nine days, she 
recovered. One might reasonably assume that the doctor over- 
estimated the amount of blood actually taken. 

In 1805 the Medical Repository published the remarks of 
a Georgia physician in praise of bleeding and Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, who had given the practice a new lease on life in the late 
eighteenth century: 


Bleeding is to be considered a catholicon in all fevers. . . . 
To the enlightened Rush belongs the credit of giving to this 
divine remedy its deserved celebrity, and I here with grate- 
ful pleasure acknowledge the benefit which I have received 
from his luminous observation on bleeding.® 


To this particular physician phlebotomy seems to have been 
almost a sacred ritual, and unfortunately many others wor- 
shipped at the same altar. 

After a patient had been bled to a greater or lesser degree, 
he was then drained of ‘“‘body humors” by emetics, ‘‘physicks,”’ 
sudorifics, and diuretics. Or, he might be drained to reduce 
“convulsive action” —according to the gospel of Rush. What- 
ever the reasoning behind it, the procedure was essentially the 
same. ‘‘Physicks” were administered in three degrees of power: 


* Medical Repository, VII( February, March, April, 1804), 425-426. 
* Ibid., 1X (August, September, October, 1805), 147-148. 
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laxative, purgative, and drastic cathartic.® A few physicians 
favored the mild type of evacuation, but the drastic varieties 
were far more popular. Ofall the “physicks,”’ calomel was most 
frequently used. The opinion of a doctor in the 1770’s may be 
taken as the general consensus for at least a hundred years: 


This Sampsonian remedy has the power of subduing all 
manner of contagion or infection that we are yet acquainted 
with. . . . If we can only touch the patient’s mouth with 
mercury, we regard him as safe.° 


In many cases, with the excessive use of calomel, a physician 
could have regarded his patient ‘‘as safe’’ only from the pains 
of a long life. 

The 1820's witnessed a reaction, led by laymen and “‘ir- 
regulars,” against the excessive use of mercurial compounds 
and drastic measures. The movement contributed an inter- 
esting bit of medical literature, a poem directed against the 
regular physician and his favorite medicine. Eleven verses told 
the tale of the doctor’s general reliance on calomel as a panacea 
for all ills and of a man whose “—soul is wing’d for heaven or 
hell—a sacrifice to Calomel.” The poet ended his lament on 
this note: 

And when I must resign my breath, 
Pray let me die a natural death, 


And bid you alla long farewell, 
Without one dose of Calomel.14 


This literary gem had no direct effects, however, and calomel 
endured as the purgative of the orthodox throughout the 
remainder of the century. 

If thorough evacuation of the bowels did not result in suf- 
ficient “debility,” emetics were employed to bring about severe 
vomiting. In addition to purging and vomiting, sudorifics and 


® Shafer, American Medical Profession, 99. 

” Francis R. Packard, History of Medicine in the United States (New York, 
1931), I, 645. 

“ Boston Medical News-Paper, or, The Doctor and the Physician, April 5, 
1823. 
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diuretics were thrown in for good measure to bring about 
heavy perspiration and to drain the kidneys and bladder. As 
if this were not enough, there was one more way to obtain 
liquid from the body: the blister, deliberately induced and 
then drained. This ingenious method was designed to relieve 
the body of another “bad humor” or to bring about a greater 
state of “debility.” After evacuating all the materials sup- 
posedly causing the fever (in effect, completely exhausting the 
body), the physician then tried to build up the patient with 
tonics, some of which only added to the tearing-down process. 
Excessive use of mercury in particular was very common and 
extremely dangerous.’ 

On the surface, this picture of medical practice appears 
fairly grim, but one must bear in mind that among the ranks 
of both regular and irregular practitioners, there were those 
who followed a policy of moderation. This moderation, 
whether on the grounds of empiricism or science, did tend to 
mitigate some of the worst aspects of the remedial pattern. 
Furthermore, it is not likely that many physicians in dealing 
with individual cases invariably followed the book to the 
letter. 

A manuscript?* was recently discovered in Arkansas which 
provides a fairly representative picture of American medical 
practice during the first half of the nineteenth century—insofar 
as a handbook can reflect actual practice. This manuscript also 
illustrates the role of the lay practitioner. A relatively sys- 
tematic compilation of “regular” medicine, home remedies, 
and veterinary medicine (as well as cooking recipes and mis- 
cellaneous practical information), this small hard-backed 
volume found its way to south Arkansas from North Carolina 
in the 1850's in the baggage ot a latter-day pioneer family. 

Unfortunately, the first page of the manuscript is missing, 
and with it perhaps some definite information about its com- 


18 Shafer, American Medical Profession, 100-102. 
% This manuscript is now in the author’s possession, in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 
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piler and the exact date or dates of its origin and use. Internal 
evidence and family history does, however, provide some basis 
for speculation. It seems highly probable that the manuscript 
was the work of Samuel Moore, a “wealthy planter” of Caswell 
County, North Carolina.1* Terminology employed demon- 
strates that the organization of the handbook could not have 
occurred before the 1830's, although much of the material 
probably was collected earlier. 

Obviously, the person who gathered and used this collec- 
tion of remedies was familiar with textbook medicine and 
pharmacy. Although some of the prescriptions fall into the 
category of simple home remedies, a large number of the con- 
coctions and treatments would have required more than the 
ordinary layman’s understanding of medical practice. The 
compiler’s use of pharmaceutical Latin, symbols for meas- 
urements (ounce, drachm, scruple), and medical terminology 
indicates at least some knowledge, if only superficial, of ‘“‘regu- 
lar” medicine. If the man had no formal training, he was 
certainly a self-taught practitioner, for the handbook can 
hardly be considered the work of one totally unaware of the 
technical aspects of contemporary medicine. Yet apparently 
the author did not consider himself a full-fledged physician. 
His treatment for “Convulsions” described what should be 
done “untill medical aid can be fetched,” and his remedy for 
“Poison” was valid only until “medical aid can be obtained.” 

Planters commonly practiced medicine among their fami- 
lies and slaves during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The absence of state licensing requirements left the field open 
to amateurs, and rural conditions frequently necessitated lay 
practice. Numerous popular medical guides, such as Car- 
penter’s Family Medicine Chest Dispensatory and Ewell’s 
Planter’s and Mariner's Medical Companion were designed to 
“be exceeding useful to all, and especially to those who live in 
the country, or who go to sea, where regular and timely assist- 


% Biographical and Historical Memoirs of Southern Arkansas (Chicago, 
18g0), 400. 
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ance cannot always be obtained.’ From such books, any 
reasonably intelligent person could learn as much as the 
majority of the “regulars” knew. 

Carpenter, in his book, also advertised medicine chests 
containing the necessary materials for practice. Medicine 
Chest No. 3 which sold for thirty-five or forty dollars was 
described as follows: 


For a large family residing at a considerable distance in 
the country, or for a plantation where a large number of 
domestics are employed. 


This . . . chest, is generally made of pine, poplar, or 
cherry, neatly stained and varnished, or can be made of 
mahogany if desired at a few dollars more expense.1® 


The chest contained over fifty ingredients as well as scales and 
weights, a glass measure, mortar and pestle, and the book of 
directions.17 Apparently, anyone could purchase one of these 
adult chemistry sets and begin “practicing” at home. Perhaps 
the compiler of the handbook entered the wide-open field of 
medicine in this manner. 

On the whole, the North Carolina manuscript seems to 
have been planned very carefully. Diseases and ailments with 
one or more suggested remedies were listed in alphabetical 
order and categorized under the headings of Man, Horses, 
Cows, Sheep, and Chickens. Recipes relating to agriculture 
and miscellaneous household hints were also alphabetized. 
Toward the end of the book, the compiler even indexed the 
prescriptions copied from Chapman’s Therapeutics, a medical 
work first published in 1817. Perhaps the most striking feature 
demonstrating the well-thought-out plan is the original short- 
hand for words used repeatedly in describing remedies and 


%8 James Ewell, Planter’s and Mariner’s Medical Companion ... , First 
Edition (Philadelphia, 1807), viii. 

1° George W. Carpenter, Carpenter’s Family Medicine Chest Dispensatory, 
Containing a Select Catalogue of Drugs, Chemicals and Family Medicines . . . 
(Philadelphia, 1835), 11. 

* Ibid., 12. 
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treatments. Fortunately, the designer of the shorthand in- 
cluded a key to his system. 

Aside from the history of the manual itself, one finds its 
contents relating to medicine a fascinating, if indirect, com- 
mentary on specific practices of the transitional period. A close 
analysis of selected remedies and an evaluation in terms of 
modern medicine provide an unusual insight into the nature 
and validity of the then current practices and theories. 

Several complicating factors arise in connection with such 
a project. Where neither instructions for administering the 
medicine nor exact amounts of drugs were specified, one can 
only point to the potential risk or probable effects. A few 
grains or drachms, more or less, of potent drugs as well as the 
frequency of dosage could have meant the difference between 
life and death. Another problem involves the changes in 
nomenclature of diseases since the period of the manuscript. 
At a time when diagnosis was based primarily on superficial 
signs, different diseases with similar symptoms were often con- 
fused. Because of the general names applied to symptom-com- 
plexes, it is impossible in many cases to determine the exact 
nature of the illness in question. In such cases, the treatment 
can be evaluated only in terms of its completely innocuous or 
potentially dangerous nature. 

An age-old common belief, which persisted among many 
families well into the twentieth century, was that the blood 
became impure and sluggish in the spring of every year. Since 
this condition supposedly lowered one’s resistance to disease, 
a spring tonic composed of various herbs was prescribed an- 
nually for each member of the family.’* The manuscript sug- 
gested a recipe for “Blood Beer,” which may be included in 
the category of folk medicine: 


For purifying the blood. Yellow dock root 4 lb, burdock 
root 14 lb, sasparilla root 14 lb, dandelion root 4 Ib, sassa- 


Pauline Monette Black, “Nebraska Folk Cures,” University of Nebraska 
Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism, Number 15 (Lincoln, Nebr., 
1935), 41. 
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fras [4 pt, wintergreen 1 0z, senna 2 02. 3 gallons of boiling 
water and let them simmer before a slow fire until nearly 
Y has steamed away, then strain it off and keep it tight and 
free from air. 


This particular brand of “Blood Beer” would not have been 
harmful, but it is doubtful that it did very much to “purify” 
the blood. 

Among the many practical prescriptions was one to be used 
in case of “Bones and Pinns being swallered.” Here the hand- 
book recommended: “‘4 gr of tartar in warm water and imme- 
diately the white of 6 eggs.” The 1807 edition of Dr. James 
Ewell’s home medical guide recommended that milk and raw 
eggs be taken immediately to surround the foreign substance 
with their coagulation and thereby to prevent injury to the 
stomach and intestinal walls. Ewell further suggested that 
purgatives be avoided so that the feces might become firm 
enough to sheathe the pointed parts of the object.’® The tartar 
mentioned in the North Carolina manuscript remedy could 
refer either to cream of tartar or to tartar emetic. The use of 
cream of tartar, which has a laxative effect, is difficult to recon- 
cile with Dr. Ewell’s “laissez-faire” policy toward the bowels. 
Since the prescribed four grains is a good deal less than the 
usual dose for cathartic action, however, it may be assumed 
that tartar emetic was intended to remove the object through 
vomiting, with the egg whites acting as a protective medium. 
In this case, four grains is more than enough for emetic action 
and could have toxic effects on the system—severe vomiting, 
diarrhea, and collapse.*® Nevertheless, tartar emetic was a 
favorite “cure” during this period, and the lack of respect for 
its toxicity often had damaging effects on the patient. 

In a day and age when hard physical labor was far more 
common than is the case today, the problem of accidental in- 
juries was of major importance. Of the four remedies sug- 


® Ewell, Medical Companion, First Edition, 184. 
* Gould’s Medical Dictionary, ed. C. V. Brownlow and Staff, Fifth Edition 
(Philadelphia, 1945), 1132, 100. 
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gested for ““Bruizes, &c,” the first two were simple liquid 
applications: (1) turpentine, and (2) warm water “to prevent 
blood from setling.” Turpentine has a warming effect which 
might distract the attention from the soreness of a bruise, but 
it is doubtful that warm water would have the power claimed 
for it. 

Two more recipes described the preparation of unguent 
mixtures. Melted rosin, beeswax, lard, honey, and ‘‘muton 
suit” served as media for the ointments. In the first mixture, 
the active constituents were turpentine and verdigris (acetate 
of copper); in the second, turpentine, “plantin,” camphor, and 
“spirits.” Since the powers of nature and time alone usually 
take care of bruises, these treatments would have been more 
applicable to the “kc.” which probably referred to cuts, 
scratches, and abrasions acquired in connection with the 
bruises. An 1848 dispensatory described verdigris ointment as 
useful for “foul ulcers . . . funguous growths, &c.”*! Perhaps 
the North Carolina handbook’s “kc.” also included this mal- 
ady. Listed in the 1952 Merck Index asa fungicide, crystallized 
verdigris is still sometimes used as a lotion in skin diseases.?? 
Plantain, one of those plants “previously used” and considered 
efficacious, is now out of circulation except among herbalists. 
As an application to sores, fresh wounds, insect stings, burns 
and scalds, it supposedly gave some measure of relief.?* For 
minor wounds, sores, ‘‘&c.’’ these applications would not have 
been harmful and might well have rendered some service while 
nature took its course and completed the healing process. 

“John Mayne, Dispensatory and Therapeutical Remembrancer ... 
(Philadelphia, 1848), 234. 

* Merck Index of Chemicals and Drugs, An Encyclopedia for the Chemist, 


Pharmacist, and Allied Professions, Sixth Edition (Rahway, N. J., 1952), 288; 
Gould’s Medical Dictionary, 352. 

* Charles Frederick Millspaugh, Medicinal Plants, An Illustrated and De- 
scriptive Guide to Plants Indigenous to and Naturalized in the United States 
Which Are Used in Medicine . . . (Philadelphia, 1892), II, 107-112; Mrs. 
Maude Grieve, A Modern Herbal, the Medicinal, Culinary, Cosmetic and Eco- 
nomic Properties, Cultivation and Folk-Lore of Herbs, Grasses, Fungi, Shrubs 
& Trees with All Their Modern Scientific Uses, ed. Mrs. C. F. Leyel (London, 
1931), II, 640-641. 
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Open fires for heating and cooking inevitably led to many 
accidental burns. Reflecting the danger, the North Carolina 
handbook devoted considerable attention to this problem. 
Instead of discussing each of the thirteen remedies listed, it 
will be sufficient to mention some of the materials and their 
potential medicinal action. A mixture of turpentine and olive 
or linseed oil, as the manual prescribed, was a common treat- 
ment for burns among contemporaries.** Olive and linseed oil 
do have a lubricant action which is valuable in treating burns, 
and ointment of turpentine was still being suggested for burns 
as late as 1945 in Gould’s Medical Dictionary.» 

A salve made of burgandy pitch, beeswax, and sweet oil— 
another North Carolina handbook prescription for burns— 
was the “accidental discovery” of a Mrs. Hannah Barnard of 
Hudson, New York. According to her letter of February 1819 
to the editors of the Medical Repository, she burned her 
thumb and, not knowing what to do, threw together those 
three ingredients and applied the mixture to her burn. Since 
it had worked so well for her, she wished to spread the good 
news.?® Apparently, the good news reached at least as far as 
North Carolina. Beeswax served as a vehicle for the lubri- 
cating properties of sweet oil and the counter-irritant action 
of burgandy pitch. In the case of a minor burn, this concoction 
would tend to diminish the pain. 

The North Carolina manuscript also suggested an applica- 
tion of milk and raw cotton “to take the fire out.” Milk does 
have a cooling, soothing effect on an inflamed skin surface, 
and many cases may be found in early nineteenth century 
medical literature of the use of cotton alone for burns and 
scalds. In 1811 William M. Dallam communicated to the 
Baltimore Medical and Philosophical Lycaeum his “accidental 

™% Medical Repository, IV (1801), 80; Carpenter, Family Medicine Chest, 
288, 173-174; Ewell, Medical Companion, First Edition, 186; William Buchan, 
Domestic Medicine . . . (New York, 1812), 337-338. 


*® Gould’s Medical Dictionary, 1421. 
* Medical Repository, XX (1820), go-91. 
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discovery” of the value of cotton in “lessening pain and pre- 
venting or removing inflammation from scalds and burns.’’?* 
In an 1813 issue of the Medical Repository Dr. Samuel Sco- 
field reported several successful cases of using raw cotton on 
recent burns and scalds.** It is difficult to see what curative 
principle was involved here. 

The salve which the North Carolina handbook described 
as consisting of stewed “‘johnestown weeds” and lard definitely 
would have been an effective pain reliever, and its active prin- 
ciple is fairly obvious. “Johnestown weed” or stramonium 
contains the alkaloid atropine, which acts as an anodyne—that 
is, by paralyzing sensory nerve endings it relieves pain 
locally.*® 

The poultice of green tea and water, another alternative 
treatment, would have had some value because of the ten to 
twenty per cent tannin content of tea. Tannic acid, an astrin- 
gent, until recently was used for burns, except in cases where 
it might cripple the hands or damage the eyelids. The 1950 
Merck Manual, however, warns against the application of 
tannic acid and other cytoxins to wound surfaces “‘since they 
destroy viable cells and thus deepen the wound.” *° 

Burns, among the most common of all accidents, required 
immediate attention. In a very severe case the problems of 
shock and infection would have been rather difficult to handle, 
but for most minor burns this list of treatments did contain 
some sensible and fairly reliable measures. 

The various forms of cholera referred to in the North 
Carolina handbook prescriptions require some clarification. 
“Cholera Sporadic” and “Cholera Morbus” were synonymous 
terms, and ordinary “Cholera” probably referred to the same 


* The Baltimore Medical and Philosophical Lycaeum, 1 (January, Febru- 
ary, March, 1811), 22-26. 

*® Medical Repository, XVI (1813), 202-204. 

*® Merck Index, g06; Linette A. Parker, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
A Text-book for Nurses, Second Edition (Philadelphia, 1916), 137-138. 

® Grieve, Modern Herbal, Il, 793; Gould’s Medical Dictionary, 23; Merck 
Manual of Diagnosis and Therapy, A Source of Ready Reference for the Physi- 
cian, Eighth Edition (Rahway, N. J., 1950), 1110. 
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complaint. “Cholera Epidemic” was a designation for the 
Asiatic variety which hit this country with full force in the 
early 1830's. According to an 1807 medical guide, cholera 
morbus or sporadic cholera, characterized by vomiting and 
purging, was supposedly caused by “acrimony of the bile . . . 
indigestible food, or such as becomes rancid or acid on the 
stomach [or] . . . passions of the mind.’’*! 

For “Cholera” the North Carolina manuscript remedy as- 
serted that ‘‘a small doce of calomel (from g to 5 gr for a youth 
—from 6 to 10 for an adult) followed by a doce of rhubarb 
tincture will in g cases out of 10 subdue the disease.” To give 
calomel and rhubarb, both purgatives, to a person already 
“purging” seems like adding insult to injury. However, the 
symptoms of purging and vomiting were interpreted as signs 
of the body’s draining itself of an unhealthy substance, and the 
medicines were given to speed up the process. Dr. Buchan 
clearly stated this principle in his 1812 edition of Domestic 
Medicine: “At the beginning of this disease, the efforts of 
nature to expel the offending cause, should be assisted, by 
promoting the vomiting and purging.” *? The “small doce” of 
calomel prescribed in the North Carolina manuscript—three 
to five grains for a youth and six to ten for an adult—is note- 
worthy. ‘‘Large” doses of one hundred grains were not un- 
usual.®* Parker’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics, published 
in 1916 when calomel was still in general use as a cathartic, 
set the dosage at one-tenth to one-third of a grain at half-hour 
intervals until one to three grains had been administered.™* 

The North Carolina handbook listed two additional 
remedies for “Cholera Morbus’”: 


Drink strong tea made of sweet gum bark and if you like it 
a little loaf suga and brandy. 


* Ewell, Medical Companion, First Edition, 141. 

*® Buchan, Domestic Medicine, 202. 

* Madge E. Pickard and Carlyle R. Buley, The Midwest Pioneer, His Ills, 
Cures, and Doctors (New York, 1946), 105. 
™ Parker, Materia Medica, 188. 
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Parch 14 pt of rice, untill it is perfectly brown, then eat it 
slowly, it will cure in a few hours. 


Sweet gum bark may possess some astringent properties, and 
if so, would act as an antidiarrheic. Apparently, the loaf sugar 
and brandy were optional, designed primarily to make the po- 
tion more palatable. The medicinal action of parched rice is 
a matter for speculation. Possibly, in the process of digestion 
the starch content of the rice would tend to sooth the mucous 
lining of the stomach and intestines. Furthermore, the coagu- 
lating action of the starch probably would slow down the 
diarrhea. The prescription of rice for diarrhea may be heard 
even today from advocates of folk medicine. 

It is difficult to say what disease cholera morbus corre- 
sponds to in modern medical terminology. A 1946 medical 
dictionary described it as an acute inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines, accom- 
panied by pain, vomiting, diarrhea, and muscular contrac- 
tions; but nothing is said of its cause.*° The 1950 Merck 
Manual listed no disease by that name. Perhaps cholera mor- 
bus was what today we call “a virus infection,” characterized 
by vomiting and diarrhea. It is also possible that in many cases 
of ‘Cholera Morbus” the symptoms arose from some other 
disease or disorder unrecognized by the inadequate means of 
diagnosis in the early nineteenth century. 

In 1832 the Asiatic cholera pandemic reached American 
shores. One physician, Dr. Thompson McGown, made an 
interesting philosophical comment in 1849 on the cause of 
cholera and other diseases in general: 


The cause of cholera, like that of most diseases, is occult, 
and consequently has given rise to a variety of opinions, 
hypotheses, and discussions. It is thought by some, and with 
much plausibility, that the essential cause of cholera never 
will be discovered. Who knows the cause of chills and fever, 
remittent or congestive fever, measles, scarlet fever, hooping 


® Gould’s Medical Dictionary, 312. 
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cough ...andsoon?... The truth is, man’s knowledge 
is finite. There is a certain limit beyond which the most 
gigantic intellect cannot go.3¢ 


Pasteur and the “germ theory” were still in the future. Until 
the cause of a disease and the means of its transmission are 
known, treatment and preventive measures are extremely diffi- 
cult. Fortunately, man’s finite knowledge has proceeded be- 
yond Dr. McGown’s limits. We are now aware that epidemic 
cholera is caused by Koch’s vibrio comma and is spread 
through water, milk, or foods contaminated by excrement of 
patients or carriers.*’ In the early nineteenth century, how- 
ever, people were not so fortunate. Consequently, treatments 
were far less successful than those employed today when the 
disease sometimes appears in spite of preventive measures. The 
North Carolina manuscript technique for dealing with epi- 
demic cholera included the usual calomel to promote the flow 
of bile, followed by opium, camphor, and lead acetate to check 
the purging and to promote sedation, apparently in blissful 
ignorance of the attendant dangers. 

One of the entries, which indicates that the author of the 
North Carolina handbook was not a regular physician, set 
forth this bit of advice for handling “Convulsions” until medi- 
cal aid could be “fetched’’: ‘‘Deluge the head in cold water and 
put the feet in warm water.” This action was drastic treatment 
for a condition which may arise from a variety of diseases or 
disorders. Needless to say, many of these ailments would not 
respond favorably to such a method. For the sake of the 
patient, one might well hope that medical aid could have been 
“fetched” without delay. Regular physicians, such as Dr. 
Ewell, also employed the cold water treatment, but they 
sprinkled rather than immersed.** 


* Thompson McGown, Practical Treatise on the Most Common Diseases of 
the South . . . (Philadelphia, 1849), 358-360. 

Merck Manual, 741. 

* James Ewell, Medical Companion, or Family Physician ..., Seventh 
Edition (Washington, 1827), 378. 
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The four cough syrup recipes set forth in the North Caro- 
lina manual were, for the most part, valid remedies. The mix- 
tures contained such effective ingredients as paregoric, or 
tincture of camphorated opium, which has an antispasmodic 
effect; Iceland moss, which forms a starchy gelatin when boiled 
with water and acts as a soothing agent to mucous mem- 
branes; tincture of tolu and syrup of squills, both expector- 
ants; and thoroughwort, which increases the secretion from the 
glands of the mouth.®*® 

In the early years of the nineteenth century heavy drink- 
ing was extremely common and drew forth little censure. 
Such circumstances doubtless led to many cases of delirium 
tremens. For this problem the North Carolina manuscript 
recommended: 


14 drachm Tr Opium & 20 gtt every 2 hours until after rest, 
or purge and give 2 gr opium every hour until after rest. 


The 1950 Merck Manual advised against the use of morphine 
and depressing hypnotics since other sedatives are more suit- 
able for the condition.*° With repeated doses of opium as pre- 
scribed in the North Carolina manuscript, over a period of 
time an alcoholic might conceivably be transformed into a 
drug addict—scarcely an improvement. 

As one of the many strictly empirical remedies, the North 
Carolina handbook included this “Indian receipt” for 
deafness: 


Split a large onion open, scoop out a hole in the middle & 
fill it with a quid of tobacco, roast the onion & then peel of 
the outside untill you come to whare it is stained with the 
tobacco, then press it & put the juce in a vial. 3 drops put in 
the year will restore hearing. 


Interestingly enough, in certain cases of deafness caused by 
hardened wax in the ears, a preparation containing onion and 
® Gould’s Medical Dictionary, 1019, 298, 1392, 1303; Millspaugh, Medicinal 


Plants, 1, 78-79. 
© Merck Manual, 1098. 
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tobacco juices might well be effective. Onion has an emollient 
property and tobacco, a discutient, both of which would actu- 
ally tend to soften and dissolve the wax.*! 

For reasons unknown, gout was much more prevalent in 
the nineteenth century than it is today. Fortunately, for many 
of the sufferers, there was an effective medicine available at 
the time. The principle drug still in use today was prescribed 
in this remedy from the North Carolina manual: 


Give 40-50 gtt vinum colchici in a saline haust at night & 
lf dr more in a warm black dose in morning. 


Vinum colchici, or wine of colchicum, contains as its active 
principle the alkaloid colchicine. According to the 1950 Merck 
Manual, ‘Colchicine is specific in the treatment of gout and 
the response to it is dramatic.” 4? The cause of gout remains 
unknown to this day, and as no known cure exists, colchicine 
serves only to relieve the symptoms. Caution is a very impor- 
tant factor in the use of this drug since an excessive amount 
will bring on severe gastro-intestinal symptoms and may even 
be fatal. The North Carolina handbook dosage was fairly ac- 
curate by modern standards.** 

Before the development of a means for preventing hydro- 
phobia, this disease was a frequent occurrence. A strong fear 
of the dreadful malady led men to continue the search for a 
cure in spite of one failure after another. The North Carolina 
manuscript listed seven different treatments for hydrophobia 
—all of them equally useless. A twentieth-century medical his- 
torian has characterized the rabies remedies of the period as 
“a mire of suggestions which, with a less terrifying disease, 
would have been amusing.” ** The first method recorded in 
the North Carolina handbook is somewhat humorous but 
even more pathetic: 


“ Gould’s Medical Dictionary, 975; Grieve, Modern Herbal, Il, 818. 
“ Merck Manual, 262. 

“ Merck Index, 265; Gould’s Medical Dictionary, 335. 

“ Shafer, American Medical Profession, 108. 
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Plunge into cold water daily for 20 days keeping under as 
long as possible. This has cured after the hydrophobia has 
commenced. 


That any technique could cure after hydrophobia had com- 
menced was only wishful thinking. It is doubtful that a man 
suffering from the disease would have been willing to “plunge 
into cold water’’—force would surely have been necessary. The 
Medical Repository in 1802 advised that the “horror of water” 
could be overcome by pouring water over patients until they 
were almost suffocated. An example was cited of a man who 
“was tied to a tree, and had 200 buckets of water thrown on 
him: he recovered without any other assistance.” *° When a 
rabies victim tries to swallow, his throat closes with a severe 
and extremely painful spasm. Hence, although he is thirsty, 
he will not drink. Sometimes even the sight of water may call 
forth the pain. This same symptom, which gave rise to the 
term hydrophobia or water-fear, is the foundation of the cold 
water “cure.” It was believed that the disease would be cured 
if the fear could be overcome; hence the dipping of a victim 
in water until he was unconscious. The ducking-stool designed 
for the punishment of witches and scolds in an earlier period 
was sometimes used for the rabies treatment. Truly an ancient 
remedy, the dipping method was mentioned by Pliny in his 
Natural History in the first century A.D.** 

The second remedy listed in the North Carolina manu- 
script was accompanied by a testimonial, ““This has cured a 
dog bitten on the nose by a mad dog”: 


Anoint the part bitten with trefoil or oak ashes and lard as 
soon as possible. 


Without any analysis of the constituents, one may safely dis- 
miss this procedure along with the other five choices as 
completely useless. The dog was supposedly “cured” of a case 
of rabies which never even developed. 


* Medical Repository, V (1802), 261. 
“ Howard W. Haggard, The Lame, the Halt, and the Blind, The Vital Role 
of Medicine in the History of Civilization (New York, 1932), 180, 178. 
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Among the many absurd proposals for treating hydro- 
phobia in the early nineteenth century was one for which 
John M. Crous received a grant of one thousand dollars from 
the New York Legislature in 1806. According to Crous, he had 
used the remedy for some twenty years with certain success. 
The recipe consisted of the pulverized jawbone of a dog, the 
ground-up false tongue of a newly foaled colt, and the green 
rust scraped off the surface of an English penny of the reign of 
George I.*7 The credulity of the legislature indicates the des- 
perate desire for a cure. 

For itch or scabies the North Carolina handbook prescrip- 
tion was brief, simple, and valid: “Sulphur unguent, flavored 
with bergamot & vermillion.” Sulphur ointment (without the 
“flavoring’’) is still used extensively in the treatment of 
scabies.*8 

In the nineteenth century, when poisons commonly were 
kept around the house for use against rats and garden pests, 
they were far too accessible to children. Almost every family 
also had a chest of medicines, some of which were potentially 
dangerous and all of which were too accessible to careless 
adults. In the event of such an accident the North Carolina 
manual was ready with two treatments for “Poison being 
swallered”’: 


Apply, onions to the rist, armpits, stomach kc. 

Give, a teaspoon full of mustard flour in a tea cup of water 
every 10 minutes or untill it produces vomiting or medical 
aid can bee obtained. 


The first suggestion is obviously absurd. An external applica- 
tion of onions could exert no effect whatsoever on the internal 
action of a poisonous substance. The mustard emetic would 
have been effective with some forms of poison. However, with 
strychnine and strongly caustic or corrosive poisons, vomiting 
should not be induced as it may cause gastric rupture.*® Since 


“ Tbid., 175. 
“ Merck Manual, 1343. 
“ Merck Index, 1146; Merck Manual, 1142. 
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the North Carolina manuscript failed to specify poisons, an 
evaluation of the remedy is impossible. All one can say is that 
in some cases a mustard emetic does have value for evacuating 
poison from the stomach, but in other instances it could have 
had drastic effects on the victim before medical aid might “bee 
obtained.” 

One particular poison mentioned by name in another entry 
was “Prusic acid.” Here the North Carolina handbook set 
forth a rather ridiculous treatment with a spectacular claim 
for its efficacy: 


Prusic acid. death by this may be revived by applying to the 
lips and spine acetate potash & common salt dissolved in 
water. 


Hydrocyanic or prussic acid is such a powerful poison that with 
large doses death comes almost instantaneously. Small doses 
cause vomiting, diarrhea, mental confusion, difficult respira- 
tion, and finally unconsciousness, which may terminate in 
death.®® No external application of any sort could successfully 
combat the effects of this poison. Such an accident probably 
was fairly common. Far too many home medicine cabinets 
contained a bottle of prussic acid for use in very small amounts 
as a versatile therapeutic agent. Its very presence in the chest 
along with other medicines constituted a potential threat. 
Rheumatism added one more set of aches and pains to the 
long list of illnesses for which there was no adequate therapy. 
One of the most fascinating of all the North Carolina hand- 
book recipes was that proposed as a treatment for rheumatism: 


Make a salve of 1 qt of lard 1ofpolk root g frogs a few 
dirt worms and a little peper. 


Having a solid foundation in folk medicine for centuries, this 

sort of remedy almost gives the impression of having been a 

witch’s concoction in a far removed era. Actually, the tradition 
© Merck Manual, 1158. 
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of using frogs and worms in medical preparations reaches 
backward to primitive man. The superstitious belief that the 
virtues of animals could be absorbed by human bodies led to 
the rubbing of earthworms on the skin to make a person 
limber.®*! Perhaps the agility of the frog was also considered a 
desirable virtue by one suffering from pain and stiffness in his 
joints and muscles. At any rate, frog remedies for rheumatism 
and other ailments persisted well into the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. It is not likely, however, that frogs, earth- 
worms, or the other ingredients in the North Carolina hand- 
book’s salve would have been efficacious as an external applica- 
tion for rheumatism unless accompanied by massage, which 
does have a tendency to relieve the pain of aching limbs. 

Scurvy, an illness resulting from a vitamin C deficiency, is 
relatively rare in modern America, where fresh fruits and 
vegetables are available all year round. But before the days of 
easy transportation and refrigeration, a lack of fruits and vege- 
tables in the diet for at least several months of the year gave 
rise to many cases of scurvy. To remedy this illness the North 
Carolina manuscript recommended “lemon juce, potatoes.” 
Since vitamin C (ascorbic acid) serves as both preventive and 
cure, the North Carolina handbook remedy was definitely on 
the right track with lemon juice. Citrous fruits have a very 
high ascorbic acid content and potatoes do contain a certain 
amount of citric acid.*? 

A general statement of the confusion on the subject of 
fevers will be more worthwhile than any attempt to analyze 
and evaluate each of the remedies for the various fevers 
scattered throughout the North Carolina manuscript. In that 
age fever was believed to be one general disease assuming 
many forms. These forms were differentiated, after a fashion, 
by other symptoms attending the increase in temperature. 
Because of the similarities between these highly superficial 
symptoms, accurate diagnosis was virtually impossible. In the 


= Haggard, Mystery, Magic, and Medicine, 18. 
" Merck Manual, 232-233; Grieve, Modern Herbal, II, 655. 
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absence of an awareness of pathogenic micro-organisms and 
the lack of adequate diagnostic instruments, there was little 
choice but to rely on outward signs, which at best could only 
reinforce a speculation. 

To compound the confusion there was no uniformity in 
the nomenclature. Not only might a physician wrongly diag- 
nose a case, but he also could choose from at least a half-dozen 
names for any one type of fever. Some of the names might 
even be applied indiscriminately to two or three distinct dis- 
eases. For example, the choice of terms for what is now called 
typhoid included slow fever, nervous fever, continued fever, 
burning fever, long fever, and bilious fever. Bilious fever was 
a term which might also be applied to yellow fever or dysen- 
tery. Typhus passed under the designations of jail fever, mili- 
tary fever, hospital fever, camp fever, contagious fever, putrid 
fever, and ship fever.®* 

According to the records of the New Orleans Charity Hos- 
pital in the period between 1841 and 1848, twenty-five differ- 
ent varieties of fever cases were admitted: Intermittent, 
Typhoid, Congestive, Remittent, Malignant Intermittent, 
Yellow, Bilious, Catarrhal, Nervous, Adynamic, Gastric, 
Cephalic, Simple, Inflammatory, Continued, Eruptive, Per- 
nicious, Scarlet, Malignant, Gastro-Hepatic, Ataxic, Typhus, 
Ephemeral, Larvata, Pernicious Intermittent. 

This list should give some idea of the chaos existing in the 
diagnosis and nomenclature of fevers. Another indication of 
the indefinite and uncertain nature of the divisions may be 
found in Dr. Carpenter’s remark that “‘all fevers are closely 
allied, being convertible from one type to another.” Although 
he recommended summoning a physician to attend fevers, 
since the therapy was variable “according to the age, type, 
temperament, kc., &c.,”” of the patient, Carpenter outlined in 
his Family Medicine Chest a general course of treatment. 

John Duffy, Epidemics in Colonial America (Baton Rouge, 1953), 141, 


223, 229. 
™ McGown, Diseases of the South, 19-21. 
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Emetics, purgatives, diaphoretics, cool beverages, bleeding, 
stimulants, blisters, and clysters constituted the list.®® 

Remedies for ‘‘Bilious fever,” “chills and fevers,’ ‘““Con- 
tinued fever,” “Remittent-Bilious fever,” ‘“‘Remittents Gas- 
tric,” “Scarlet Fever,” “Intermittents,” and ‘Hectic fever’ 
were all given a place in the North Carolina manuscript. In 
general, they follow the same pattern: emetics, purgatives, 
diaphoretics, stimulants, and blisters. Because of the problems 
of confused diagnosis and uncertain terminology, it is neces- 
sary to dismiss this set of remedies with a statement that in 
some instances one or two ingredients in the prescriptions 
might have had a beneficial effect, but by and large the treat- 
ments had little to commend them. 

The only remedy which deserves special mention in this 
connection is that prescribed for intermittents, or chills and 
fevers. The nature of intermittent fever or malaria, with its 
regular pattern of alternating chills and fever, made it the one 
“fever” which could be diagnosed with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. Since the Spanish learned the value of cinchona bark 
from the Indians of Peru in the seventeenth century, treat- 
ment of this form of fever had been specific. Chapman’s recipe 
recorded in the North Carolina manuscript included Peruvian 
bark, the crude material used before the isolation of its chief 
alkaloid, quinine. Another entry on “Chills and fevers” specif- 
ically prescribed “‘quinin.” Quinine in some form is still the 
most effective agent for combating malarial parasites.** Hence, 
this therapeutic measure for intermittents advised in the 
North Carolina handbook must be credited with having an 
unquestionable value. 

The pattern of treatment running throughout the North 
Carolina manuscript roughly corresponds to general medical 
practice from about 1800 to 1850, when emphasis was placed 
on purgatives, diuretics, emetics, diaphoretics, blisters, and 
phlebotomy. Plant and chemical drugs most frequently men- 


® Carpenter, Family Medicine Chest, 216-225. 
%® Merck Index, 820. 
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tioned in the North Carolina manual were the same ones 
employed by the regulars. 

Many enlightened physicians during the first half of the 
nineteenth century had begun to discard the more extravagant 
and absurd practices. However, in the wide-open field of medi- 
cine the average practitioner—self-trained, poorly trained, or 
not trained at all—still relied largely on traditional thera- 
peutics supplemented by the empirical method. In the absence 
of more scientific knowledge, empirical medicine in many 
cases was the only alternative, and oftentimes it did perform 
a valuable service. In the years when medical practice did not 
require a license, a man with a book of remedies could, as a 
matter of choice or as a matter of expediency, engage in the 
healing art. Often such “doctors” were considered the equals 
of legitimate M.D.’s in a profession which was not yet a pro- 
fession. It should be noted, however, that not all “legitimate” 
M.D.’s strictly deserved the title. Many of the graduates of the 
so-called medical colleges were actually no more qualified than 
the self-taught practitioner—perhaps in many instances, even 
less so.57 

From an examination and evaluation of a large number 
of the North Carolina manuscript remedies (only a few of 
which have been included here), these conclusions are evident: 
that many of the medicines were used far too extravagantly 
and in many instances were actually or potentially harmful; 
that some were completely useless, but fortunately harmless; 
that a large number of empirical remedies, many of which 
seem completely foolish, had a very real therapeutic value; and 
that a few of the drugs and techniques employed still have a 
place in modern medical practice. As a mixture of traditional 
and empirical, regular and irregular medicine, the North 
Carolina manuscript provides a good reflection of the over-all 
practice of its age. 


"See Abraham Flexner, Medical Education in the United States and 
Canada, A Report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Bulletin Number 4 (New York, 1910). 
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The Origin of Civilized Societies. By Rushton Coulborn. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 200. Index. $4.00.) 


Prehistory, which through the early decades of the twentieth century 
remained a mere appendage to Ancient History, is beginning to emerge. 
While the lack of written records imposes upon the prehistorian handi- 
caps which may never be overcome, he has by a careful use of the auxiliary 
sciences attained a fair degree of historical respectability. Moreover, the 
very lack of written records has some very real compensations; it frees 
the researcher from the task of dealing with the personal prejudices which 
are certain to find a place in written history. 

The author lays no claim to having produced a work of original re- 
search, and his documentation shows that he has few or no previous pub- 
lications to his credit in the field. In short, the book is composed of 
material gleaned from the writings of some of the foremost workers in the 
subject. This debt is fully and fairly acknowledged. His style is at best 
mediocre. In his preface he warns his readers that “he suffers from a con- 
stitutional difficulty in reducing arguments to readable proportions.” 

The author divides human cultures into two classes—primitive and 
civilized. He defines civilization as follows: “If a society is found to de- 
velop rapidly, and to move historically through the cycles of rise and fall, 
then that society is civilized” (p. 24). All others regardless of their apparent 
cultural level are primitives. Civilization, as Mr. Coulborn describes it, 
was forced by relentless nature upon unwilling “primitives” who con- 
sidered it slightly preferable to extinction. The retreat of the ice-masses 
at the end of the Wurm III maximum resulted in the creation of a broad 
belt of desert, stretching in the Old World from the Sahara eastward to 
the Gobi, and in the New World over large expanses in the southwestern 
United States and the Pacific Coast of South America. Along the edges of 
the Old World desert were developed the Egyptian, Mesopotamian, In- 
dian, and Chinese civilizations, while the Minoan civilization developed 
on the island of Crete. The Middle American civilizations arose in the 
New World. Extensive discussions are furnished on intercultural rela- 
tions, the new religions which arose in the areas of civilization, and the 
importance of water as an agent in cultural growth. The book closes with 
an evaluation of the role of civilization in human life. There is a good 
index but no separate bibliography. 


Ohio Wesleyan University C. E. Van Sickle 
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Everyday Life in Egypt in the Days of Ramesses the Great. By Pierre 
Montet. Translated by A. R. Maxwell-Hyslop and Margaret S. 
Drower. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. Pp. xvi, 365. Illustra- 
tions, tables, notes, bibliography, index. $8.00.) 


Men and women who died many centuries ago in Egypt are still articu- 
late. From their tombs they speak, and it is for us, the living, to learn 
from the dead. 

Because life in the land of the Nile was a good life, the Egyptian 
wished to prolong it after death, and believed he could by covering the 
walls of his tomb with reliefs and paintings depicting his activities on 
earth. So it is still possible to see the noble or the king on his estate with 
his wife and children, attended by servants, dealing with craftsmen, peas- 
ants, or friends. He watches the plowing of the fields, the sowing and 
harvesting of the grain, the winnowing on the threshing floor. He hunts 
in the desert or in the marshes. He entertains guests at a banquet at 
which there is an abundance of food and musicians to provide atmosphere. 

But to continue to live in the after-life as he had before, the Egyptian 
had to take with him numerous essentials—clothing, food, servants (in 
the form of figurines), beds, chairs, jewelry, etc. All these articles were 
taken into the tomb along with the body on the day of burial. It was in 
reality a moving day for the dead. He was moving from the house he had 
known during life to his “house of eternity.” Of course it was necessary 
to furnish it completely. 

In the case of kings personal information is to be gained not only from 
their tombs but from the carvings and inscriptions on the walls of temples. 
A ruler could honor a god or gods not only by building a temple but also 
by showing on its walls all that he had accomplished through divine help. 
And divine help had been most essential in dealing with the enemy. 

The foregoing would seem to indicate that we have information only 
about people of rank. However, these individuals of necessity associated 
with their inferiors. When these associations are portrayed, information 
about all concerned is obtained. 

The great number of papyri that have been preserved are another valu- 
able source of information. On them is written the little literature that 
the Egyptians had. They also record many of the superstitions and re- 
ligious beliefs that were current. With papyri to supplement other sources 
of information, it is possible to round out a fairly complete picture of the 
life of the people of the period of the Ramessids. 

Obviously this is an authoritative book, based as it is almost exclusively 
on source material. Furthermore, this material is presented in a most 
readable form. Credit is due to no small extent to the translators who, 
though they have followed the French strictly, have produced an English 
version in no way inferior to it. They are to be highly commended for 
making an excellent book available to a larger group of readers. 


Indiana University Verne B. Schuman 
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Guide to the Diplomatic Archives of Western Europe. Edited by Daniel 
H. Thomas and Lynn M. Case. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 389. Index. $7.50.) 


It is fitting that a volume d’hommage to William Ezra Lingelbach, who 
has won distinction by his work in diplomatic history and in training 
diplomatic historians, should be a Guide to the Diplomatic Archives of 
Western Europe. It has long been needed. 

The first fourteen chapters deal with the archives of the countries of 
western Europe in alphabetical order from Austria to Vatican City. Other 
chapters describe the records of Bavaria, a country which has retained 
its archives, though it has been absorbed for nearly a century into a 
national federation; the League of Nations and the United Nations, as 
examples of the archives of international political organizations; and 
UNESCO, an international cultural agency. Another chapter, in two 
parts, discusses the press as a source for the study of diplomatic history 
and the related problem of investigating public opinion under a dictator- 
ship. Each chapter is written by a scholar, expert in research and experi- 
enced in the country he describes. 

In the words of the preface, “The authors of the several chapters in 
this coéperative work grasped at once the objectives and nature of the 
volume—no doubt because they had experienced all the difficulties of 
‘unguided’ research in foreign archives. . . .” For the same reason, the re- 
viewer welcomes the book and commends it to those who expect to use 
any of the listed archives for the first time. It is useful and practical. 

“Although it has not always been possible to be consistent,” the editors 
write, “the chapters usually contain four types of information. The first 
is the history of the principal depositories. This should serve as a back- 
ground for a better comprehension of the chronological scope, the ar- 
rangement, and the condition of the materials. Secondly, there is a 
description of the organization, arrangement, and classification of records. 
... The extent of the detail varies with the chapters and depends in part 
upon the existence of inventories and guides that may have been previ- 
ously published for the individual repositories. . . . A third type of in- 
formation includes such varied data as the administration of the 
depositories . . .; the regulations concerning admission and use of ma- 
terials; the rules of the reading rooms or the way to obtain copies of the 
rules; the hours, the dates on which the rooms are closed . . .; the kind of 
reference material available in the research rooms; the regulations con- 
cerning microfilming and the cost of microfilms; the most useful libraries 
in the area with their hours. . .; and suggestions for living arrangements 
in the various cities. Finally, most chapters contain a bibliography of two 
sections: the principal collections of published documents; and a list of 
the most useful guides, inventories, and volumes cited or referred to in 
the chapter” (Pp. vii-viii). 

During the past forty years, I have worked in six of the archive centers 
described and in some lesser ones that are not included; I cannot over- 
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emphasize the importance of the details presented here. The beginner 
should take special note of requirements for admission to work in the 
archives; in Paris, for example, a few days delay in application may mean 
a few months delay in research. 

Changes occur from time to time in the administration and even in 
the location of archives. As some of the chapters suggest, it is sometimes 
necessary to supplement the information in the printed works by local 
inquiry. The most important change since the writing of the guide that 
has come to my attention is the return of the German Foreign Office 
archives for the period 1867 to 1920 to the government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. In the interval between transfer and opening up 
of the papers to study, many of them can be obtained on microfilm in 
London, Paris, Washington, and elsewhere. The catalogue mentioned on 
p- 95 of the Guide has just been published (spring, 1959) by the Oxford 
University Press. 


University of Minnesota Lawrence D. Steefel 


France: A Modern History. By Albert Guérard. The University of Michi- 
gan History of the Modern World. Edited by Allan Nevins and 
Howard M. Ehrmann. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1959. Pp. xxiv, 563, xxvii. Maps, notes, suggested readings, index. 
$8.75.) 

Historians and others who are becoming acquainted with the fifteen- 
volume world history published by the University of Michigan Press are 
finding the books attractive, conveniently organized, and relatively brief. 
I have been favorably impressed by Warren B. Walsh’s Russia and the 
Soviet Union: a Modern History and am pleased to learn that it is avail- 
able in a paperback edition for students. Now comes Albert Guérard’s 
similarly titled survey of French history, which, like the Walsh book, is 
“modern” in emphasis but treats earlier times as well. 

Albert Guérard’s presence in the series is not surprising, for the editors 
have sought an established authority for each country or region. Mr. 
Guérard is the author of at least a dozen volumes about French history 
and civilization, most of them well-known and all unusually readable. 
Enormously learned, he is an effortless phrase-maker and a very sharp- 
tongued observer who can capture a complicated personality or idea in a 
paragraph. He is also totally independent with respect to established 
reputations and interpretations and is widely known for some of the 
stands he has taken: for example, his emphasis on the progressive aspects 
of the Second Empire. 

The book records with undiminished zest the author’s views on many 
subjects. It is also a synthesis which opens with an essay on the historian’s 
craft, elaborates what the author calls a biography of the French nation, 
and closes with civilized hopefulness for the future. The French are seen 
in a process of maturing beyond dependence on kings and then, at last, 
beginning to leave behind narrow nationalism to merge with Europe and 
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mankind. This presentation is, in general, well-proportioned and remark- 
ably rich in personalities, incidents, and points of interpretation. Readers 
are certain to challenge this or that opinion while recognizing the hand 
of a master when it comes to knowing what one should have opinions 
about. 

Such a book invites comparison with other one-volume histories. One 
thinks of Charles Seignobos’s Histoire sincére de la nation frangaise, the 
work of a great scholar, and of the recent History of France by the biog- 
rapher and novelist André Maurois. As a writer Mr. Guérard is as skilled 
as M. Maurois, if a trifle more flamboyant. As a writer of French history 
he is at home in all periods and familiar with the great classics, but is less 
cautiously academic than M. Seignobos. His charmingly annotated Read- 
ing List records personal experience; he admires Georges Lefebvre’s work 
on Napoleon and neglects to mention him with the historians of the 
Revolution. When he says that “no major treaty was revised so soon and 
so generously as Versailles” (p. 391) and that the Battle of Britain “ought 
to have been fought in France” (p. 426), readers may have trouble dis- 
entangling the plausible from the provocative. Mr. Guérard also has a 
very strong editorial bent. His tirade against the “petit bourgeois spirit” 
literally takes the place of an historical explanation of the Third Force. 
The moving essay “France, Europe, Mankind” (Chapter XXX) might 
have capped, rather than substituted for, postwar diplomatic history. In 
fairness it should be noted that Mr. Guérard’s section on the Fourth Re- 
public is labeled “in the perspective of a thousand years,” but in one or 
two places readers may not understand what is being put into perspective. 
Action resumes when General de Gaulle comes riding in from Colombey- 
les-deux-Fglises in his black Citroén to restore the executive. 

On the whole, this is a remarkably clear and useful book. It is not 
marred by the author's flashes of engagement, which are products of a 
lifetime of concern for France. Mr. Guérard’s history is all of one piece 
and is the more challenging for being a personal witness as well as an 
inventory of problems and an exciting narrative. 


Swarthmore College Paul H. Beik 


On the Game of Politics in France. By Nathan Leites. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 190. Notes, index. $4.50.) 


Seldom has a book been so timely as this study of Fourth Republic 
parliamentary practices. Although most of the work was prepared very 
shortly before General de Gaulle came to power, the author was able to 
add an Epilogue, detailing some of the parliamentary maneuvering which 
accompanied the fall of the Fourth. Thus what began as an examination 
of a living political organism has become an autopsy of a dead regime. 

Leites effectively explodes many popular myths about modern French 
political behaviour. A particular target of his analysis is the idea, com- 
monly held by writers both in France and abroad, that French political 
disputes are somehow more deeply rooted in philosophical differences 
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than is the case in other “democratic” countries. Leites demonstrates that 
such was not the case among leaders of the Fourth Republic. Rather, 
with the exception of the Communists and a few representatives of the 
“extreme right,” French parliamentary politicians behaved toward one 
another as co-members of an exclusive club. Life within the assemblies 
took on a special character, seemingly remote from the reality of the rest 
of the world. Political maneuver was an end in itself; expediency the 
order of the day. Party lines blurred and genuine controversy waned, as 
the opponent of one day could become the necessary link in tomorrow’s 
coalition. Short-lived governments, to prolong their existence or to pre- 
pare a future return to power, evaded real issues and avoided long-range 
solutions in favor of more immediate stratagems. 

Such attitudes and practices of course were not the monopoly of 
Fourth Republic politicians. They will sound very familiar to students 
of the Third Republic. Indeed in the 1880's and a little later, a republican 
faction which called itself Opportunists frequently held power and 
proudly appealed to the electorate on the basis of its advocacy of “the art 
of the possible.” Nor is a similar opportunism foreign to British or Ameri- 
can politics. The Fourth Republic, however, regularly elevated “parlia- 
mentary arithmetic” into a substitute for responsible government—while 
the French public became fatally indifferent toward the sterile games 
being played in legislative halls. 

This is an excellent book, representing intensive research, artful syn- 
thesis, and intelligent analysis. The author makes copious use of provoca- 
tive or revealing quotations. However, the chapter notes are placed at the 
back of the book, so that a reader interested in the sources of many of the 
quotations will frequently find himself fumbling back and forth among 
the pages. ' 

In this volume Leites limits himself to an examination of parliamen- 
tary politics. Thus he makes only the briefest references to political forces 
and activities outside the assemblies. All students of recent French history 
will need to read this book; but many questions about the political history 
of the Fourth Republic are yet to be answered. 


Westminster College (Utah) Truman Driggs 


The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies: A Study in British Power. By A. P. 
Thornton. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 370. Map, 
appendix, index. $7.50.) 


A. P. Thornton, Professor of History in the University College of the 
West Indies, says this about his book: “What it tries to do is to set out 
and to account for those changes in attitude towards the British Empire 
which have been adopted by men in power, by men out of it, and by 
public opinion in general during the past hundred years; and to assess 
the impact these various attitudes have made at various times on the role 
played by Great Britain in world affairs. . .. How the battle went against 
the imperial idea, how severely the ranks of those who enlisted under 
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that banner were thinned, how the forces of war, of nationalism, and of 
democracy mounted at first a separate and ultimately a combined assault 
against the imperialist position, it is the object of these pages to show.” 
These things, then, are what the author set out to do when he wrote THE 
IMPERIAL IDEA AND ITS ENEMIES. 

The chapter headings suggest the organization and the contents of 
Professor Thornton's book: The Emergence of Empire; The Imperial 
Idea at its Zenith; The Impact of War, the Boer War; The Impact of 
War, 1914-1918; The Impact of Nationalism; The Impact of Democracy; 
The Combined Assault. All of these seem neat and fine. 

Professor Thornton's prose moves smoothly; his descriptions of men 
and events show much knowledge and considerable research. There is 
no doubt that students of the history of Great Britain and the Empire 
and Commonwealth will find pages and paragraphs of profit and interest 
in Professor Thornton’s book. 

~ They will also find several things that baffle and annoy. The promise 
of the Preface is not fulfilled. The author leaps about in time and space 
too easily, so easily that the reader is sometimes in doubt about where he 
has been or where he is going. Professor Thornton seems to consider Im- 
perialism a constant thing—it was not. Several sections contain a recitation 
of familiar facts that seem to have but a precarious relationship with the 
professed theme of the book. There is also, surely, far too much stressing 
of the importance of Egypt and the Near East and too little about Africa, 
past and present. 

Many assertions will jar and startle the reader. The praise of Dis- 
raeli’s ‘‘sureness of touch and grasp” and “mastery of occasion” and his 
“due admixture of Romance and Reality” is too strong. The Statute of 
Westminster is not justly described as “that pale usurper of the true prin- 
ciple of Imperial unity” (p. xi). Not all readers will agree with this asser- 
tion: “One found Sir Edward Grey solemnly affirming that his actions 
must be guided by what the people thought—but prior to 1914 he had 
never taken any steps to find that out” (p. 282). Some of the statements 
about Canada’s Mr. Mackenzie King might well have been checked with, 
say, Mr. James Gibson or Mr. John Pickersgill in Ottawa, Mr. King’s 
former secretaries. It is not fair or accurate to say that the Imperial War 
Cabinet had “‘no political significance” (p. 323). There are too many dog- 
matic statements such as these, and most of them are not very shrewd. 
There is also too much of the nineteenth century attitude here, too little 
of the twentieth. The fair promise of the Preface swiftly fades. 


Wayne State University Goldwin Smith 
Peter the Great. By Vasili Klyuchevsky. Translated by Liliana Archibald. 


(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 282. Illustrations, map, 
glossary, index. $6.75. 


This volume is, in fact, a re-translation of pertinent chapters in Klyu- 
chevsky’s Course of Russian History, in the first Soviet edition. Thus a 
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reader’s first question could be: How much of an improvement is there 
over the C. J. Hogarth translation? The answer is: a great improvement 
but still only an improvement. Gone are the barbarisms, the overly long 
sentences and paragraphs, the pastiche of archaic English, and a good 
part—yet only a part—of the errors and the untranslated Russianisms. 
Bold editing by the translator has brought much needed clarity to the 
detailed descriptions of Peter’s administrative, financial, and economic 
reforms. On the other hand, it has removed much of the wit, informality, 
and style that distinguished the original Russian and that were echoed 
somewhat more faithfully by Hogarth. However, Klyuchevsky’s generous 
use of the word “stupid” remains; new taxes still pour over the taxpayer 
“like water from a watering can”; Menshikov “as usual” continues ‘‘pok- 
ing his nose into everything’; and (abridging a particularly witty 
passage) taxes on marriage costuming are found to be ‘‘perhaps under- 
standable—after all, marriage is a bit of a luxury.” 

Occasionally the translator does worse than her predecessor. She re- 
tains, while leaving unexplained, the word poteshnie (playfellows)—of 
some significance in respect to careers under Peter. Instead of the accept- 
able “ukase” the irritating and implausible “ukaze” is employed through- 
out. An understandable translation by Hogarth of Granovitaya palata 
into “Hall of Angles” (literally, Facetted Palace) appears as the “Hall of 
Angels” (p. 7). Much more to be regretted is the erroneous rendering of 
the sentence that cites the first Romanovs as physically weak; in the new 
translation this becomes “feeble in body or mind” (p. 33). We read that 
Charles XII of Sweden “marched ... his army. . . directly to Moscow” 
(pp. 65-66) instead of “directed” “toward.” A most elementary slip in 
translating produces this sentence: ‘Thus the old order of boyars was re- 
placed by a nobility of loom and foundry in the Table of Ranks” (p. 143). 
It would read more correctly as: “Thus, in the place of the old order of 
boyars there appeared together with the aristocrats of the Table of Ranks 
a nobility of the loom and the smelting furnace.” Bad translating (and 
bad English) gives us: ‘““The most powerful boyars became mere spectators, 
and never uttered” (p. 17). And this should read more correctly as: ‘The 
boyars of the first families remained ‘without any voice, and in councils 
and in the palace were only spectators.’ ” 

One suspects considerable inadequacy in the language on the part of 
the translator. Hogarth’s problems that led to the stupifying—in the con- 
text—translation of spud as “bushel” instead of “vessel” are avoided by 
an abridgment of the passage (p. 4). The adverbial cherespolosno is given 
as a noun (p. 273), which in fact would be cherespolositsa; in either case 
it would not mean “in strips” (as on p. 127), nor would it mean “strip 
ploughing” (p. 273)—the proper and necessary equivalents would be “in 
enclaves” and “enclavement.” For no compelling reason, dolya (p. 273 
and passim) is retained when it applies to a territorial unit; it does 
literally mean “fraction,” but it can readily be translated as “section,” 
“sector,” “sub-division,” etc. The awkward “projector” is given (p. 189 
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and passim) for a finance official called the pribylshchik; Hogarth gives 
the literal “profits man,” but one wonders whether the admittedly pallid 
“assessor” would not have been best. Lastly, Hogarth’s monsters, the 
“black-ploughing peasants” (chernososhnyye krest’yanye) reappear to 
upset the reader (p. 185 and passim). Here the trouble has been a failure 
to recognize that of the components chernaya and sokha the latter refers 
not literally to “plough” but to a small and amorphous territorial unit 
of cultivated land, and the former not to a color but to liability to taxa- 
tion. The phrase is translatable literally as “taxable ‘plough-area’ 
peasants” but is perhaps rendered best as “taxable free peasants.” 

With all the difficulties that have been noted, it may still be said that 
the translation can be eminently useful. The deep knowledge of Peter 
and his problems of state offered by one of Russia's greatest historians 
can now be absorbed much more readily by readers without full efficiency 
in the original language. And this knowledge illuminates the problems 
of all modern Russian history in a most startling fashion. On the one 
hand it is simply that Peter’s bad table manners at Koppenburg call to 
mind Stalin’s equally bad manners at Teheran. But on the other hand, 
Peter’s wrestling with industrialization, education, and administrative 
reforms in behalf of state power and security is of a piece with compar- 
able Soviet efforts to the same but also broader ends. The very usefulness 
of this volume points up what is to the reviewer the most inexcusable 
lapse in its preparation. This is the omission of “Lecture LXIX,” which 
would have been chapter XI. Intellectually and aesthetically it is this 
Lecture that completes the story and presents some of the most brilliant 
and revealing scholarship and writing in respect to cultural history in 
the original work. 


Kent State University Alfred A. Skerpan 


The Royal Governors of Georgia, 1754-1775. By W. W. Abbot. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, 1959. Pp. vii, 198. Map, biblio- 
graphical note, index. $5.00.) 


In this book William Wright Abbot has produced a precise work about 
the colony of Georgia and its royal governors, and at the same time he 
has written it with verve and interest. The Royal Governors of Georgia 
is, as the title suggests, a political history of that colony from the arrival 
of Governor John Reynolds amid the cheers of the people of Savannah 
to the departure of the last royal governor, Sir James Wright, shorn of 
his powers by the Liberty Boys. Between these two extremes of attitude 
and time all shades of popularity for the Georgia governors were repre- 
sented. The period from 1754 to 1775 was in essence a struggle for power 
similar to that which other colonies had experienced earlier; consequently 
both Georgia governors and Georgia colonists could and did learn valu- 
able lessons from others. In many ways the Georgia story repeated that of 
older colonies in microcosm and in two scant decades instead of a century 
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or more. The history of these years is told, and told well, in terms of 
Georgia’s governors partly because, writes Mr. Abbot, “most of the sur- 
viving records view the scene from the governor’s position and partly 
because of a conviction that he is the key to the situation and the proper 
peg to hang the tale on” (p. vi). 

This book is a fine monograph explaining clearly the intricacies of 
the relationships between the governors, their councils, and the as- 
semblies, and never neglecting the formative influence of the ever-present 
Indian upon the frontier. Abbot’s biographical sketches of the governors 
clothe their now musty remains with flesh. This study of Georgia in the 
pre-Revolutionary years is one which has long been needed, for the 
youngest of the colonies has been too long neglected by historians. In 
fact, similar detailed studies of other colonies would contribute consider- 
ably to our understanding of the events leading to the ultimate break with 
the mother country. Mr. Abbot and the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, which sponsored this publication, are to be congratu- 
lated on a fine piece of scholarship, well documented, and supplemented 
by a brief but useful “Bibliographical Note,” which deserves the attention 
of every student of the history of Georgia and, for that matter, of the 
American colonies in general. 


Colorado State University Carlos R. Allen, Jr. 


Thomas Worthington: Father of Ohio Statehood. By Alfred B. Sears. 
(Columbus: The Ohio State University Press for the Ohio Historical 
Society, 1958. Pp. x, 260. Bibliography, index. $5.50.) 


This biography contains much of the early history of Ohio and, to 
a lesser extent, of the early national period. It unfolds as a backdrop for 
the career of Thomas Worthington, one of that notable legion of young 
Virginians who rode west to found new commonwealths and spread Re- 
publican doctrine. 

Worthington was a secondary political figure of the early nineteenth 
century—but only by comparison with the giants. A member of the power- 
ful Chillecothe Junto, which included his brother-in-law Edward Tiffin, 
he lobbied Ohio statehood through Congress. Worthington served in the 
territorial legislature and the state constitutional convention, twice sat in 
the U. S. Senate, twice was Governor of Ohio, and served several terms in 
the state legislature. 

Worthington laid the basis for his large fortune in land dealings in 
Ohio in the late 1790's. This fortune was supplemented by extensive trad- 
ing, meat packing, distilling, boat making, manufacturing, and govern- 
ment contracting. He lived the life of a Virginia gentleman in his 
mansion, Adena, set amid eight hundred rolling acres, and kept a culti- 
vated salon not far from Indian country. 

Worthington originally espoused Republican doctrines of radical 
democracy but was eventually made somewhat conservative by his prop- 
erty, age, and a distaste for the early heralds of Jacksonian democracy. 
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If nuances of political thought can be identified with individuals, he was 
a Gallatinian Republican: he supported the Bank of the United States 
and had a long and close friendship with Gallatin himself. 

As Senator from Ohio he voted against the War of 1812, but as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs and later as wartime Governor 
of Ohio he worked vigorously for victory. He never quite made any of 
the national administrations of his party and by the 1820's had political 
influence only at the state level. In the course of a career marked by 
notable humanitarianism and a broad outlook, he championed cheap 
land, internal improvements, aid to education, prison reform, and 
humane treatment of the poor. 

Professor Sears has made tremendous use of original source material, 
though sometimes indiscriminately, and includes a bibliography of great 
value. The book suffers, however, from a narrow focus and from defects 
of organization. Worthington’s remarkable daughter, Sarah Worthington 
King Peter, an historical figure in her own right, receives only passing 
mention. But the volume as a whole is a painstaking and solid work on 
the Father of Ohio Statehood. 


University of Pittsburgh Hugh G. Cleland 


The Victor and the Spoils: A Life of William L. Marcy. By Ivor Deben- 
ham Spencer. (Providence: Brown University Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 438. 
Illustration, bibliographical note, index. $8.00.) 


Although William L. Marcy, author of the apothegm “to the victor 
belong the spoils,” had a long and distinguished career, this is the first 
biography of that energetic and quite capable public servant. Perhaps 
the voluminous records dealing with his life as lawyer, soldier, party 
organizer, state comptroller, judge, governor, senator, Mexican claims 
commissioner, secretary of war, secretary of state, and prominent candi- 
date for the presidential nomination have deterred those who have pre- 
viously contemplated the task. 

Born on December 12, 1786, the third of seven children, Marcy re- 
ceived some academy training and graduated from Brown where he was 
something of a Peck’s bad boy. The Federalism of his native state of 
Massachusetts was not to his liking, and he took his conservative demo- 
cratic views to New York, where he early showed his independence of 
party regularity and opposition to Clinton’s appointment of Federalists. 
The latter cost him his position as recorder, but with Talleyrandish 
felinity he landed in the comptroller’s post. With Van Buren he was one 
of the principal fashioners of the Regency and was appointed by Van 
Buren to the New York Supreme Court in 1829. As an associate justice 
he exhibited his usual enthusiasm for hard work, producing more than 
two hundred opinions in two years. 

Marcy did not like being a United States senator, and intrigue with 
a New York editor placed him in 1832 in successful contention for the 
governorship, which he held until defeated by Seward in 1838. Service as 
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a Mexican claims commissioner extended from 1840 to 1842, and from 
1845 to 1849 he served as Polk’s secretary of war. Marcy seems to have 
done an admirable job of administering the department, removed very 
few from office, engaged in the famous controversy with Scott, and 
doubled as something of a hatchet man for the Democrats. He had earlier 
broken with Van Buren but was to spend the post-war years mending the 
Democracy of his adopted state and tending to numerous business activi- 
ties. He was highly regarded in party circles and came very close to secur- 
ing the presidential nomination in 18532. 

His service as secretary of state from 1853 to 1857 is treated in great 
detail. These were busy years—the dress circular, the Koszta note, the 
numerous negotiations with Britain, Gadsden’s treaty, the Black Warrior 
and Ostend episodes, the Kansas-Nebraska controversy, the disagreement 
over the Danish Sound tolls—but Marcy's greatest achievements probably 
lay in his efforts to reform international law, the preservation of American 
neutrality, the Canadian reciprocity treaty, and the removal of the Sound 
tolls. 

Spencer has done an excellent research job and has presented his 
materials fully—but at times with some bias. He admits that Marcy was 
too prone to let others set policy and was eager for public office, but he 
condones Marcy's shift of views and soft-pedalled opposition on the 
ground that if he had left office, a less capable man would have taken over. 
Nor is it easy to understand how the deletion of Marcy's “detach” para- 
graph—and portions of other documents—from the published papers deal- 
ing with the Ostend fiasco can be sanctioned on the basis that publication 
would have been “unfair” to Marcy. Deletion was more than unfair to 
the others involved. The author is not unreasonably laudatory; he just 
pleads the case when pleading seems unjustified. 

The volume would not be selected as an example of distinguished 
historical writing, but the scholarship appears sound and a distinct con- 
tribution has been made. 


Indiana University Chase C. Mooney 


The Kansas Doctor: A Century of Pioneering. By Thomas N. Bonner. 
(Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1959. Pp. 334. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


This interesting study, founded in sound scholarship and presented 
in a well-organized and readable manner, should please many people. 
The people of Kansas will feel a thrill of pride as they read about the 
varied “firsts” in the medical history of their state and the wide influence 
which successes achieved in public health in Kansas have had throughout 
the nation. The Kansas Medical Society, during whose centennial and 
under whose joint sponsorship the book appears, can look back with 
satisfaction over its persistent and largely successful struggle to raise 
standards of medical care. The University of Kansas, the other joint 
sponsor, and the University of Kansas Press, have every right to be proud 
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of this latest addition to the growing list of books on Kansas published 
with their assistance. Both the specialist and the general historian will 
find in it a wealth of information and new insights into the relationships 
among government, medical schools, organizations of doctors, individual 
practitioners, and the health of the public. Finally, such a book also pro- 
vides recognition for hundreds of men and women who have devoted 
their lives to the care of others, often under the most adverse conditions 
and with limited rewards. 

Dr. Bonner, Professor of History and Chairman of the Department 
of Social Science at the University of Omaha, writes with the assurance 
of experience in the field of medical history, as he is the author of 
MEDICINE IN CHICAGO and of various periodical articles. He divides 
the story into six parts. The first part, covering the period 1854-1879, 
describes the pioneering years during which the doctors shared in land 
speculation, farming, the ministry, politics, and the other diverse activities 
of settling a new region as well as practicing the crude medicine of the 
day. The second period, 1879-1904, was affected by the rise of scientific 
medicine. The discoveries of Pasteur, Koch, and Lister, to name only a 
few, provided a basis for a vast expansion in the many-sided fight against 
disease. During these years, too, the doctors of Kansas shared with the 
rest of the state in the excitement of the cattle drives and the prosperity 
of the early 1880's, and then suffered through the frustration of the 
drought and depression and vain Populist struggle of the late 1880's and 
1890's. From 1904 to 1923, under the leadership of Samuel J. Crumbine, 
Secretary of the State Board of Health, Kansas attained a nation-wide 
reputation for the excellence of its public health program. A sound pure 
food and drug law was adopted and enforced; campaigns against the 
common housefly, rats, the common drinking cup, the roller towel, and 
polluted waters were initiated and prosecuted with great success; an anti- 
tuberculosis crusade was conducted; and many other ventures were un- 
dertaken in close cooperation with the doctors of the state, the Kansas 
Medical Society, and the University of Kansas Medical School, of which 
Crumbine served as Dean after 1911. The fourth and fifth periods, from 
1923 to the end of World War II, are characterized by excessive political 
meddling, which almost destroyed the public health program and pro- 
duced frightful conditions in state institutions for the mentally ill, by the 
injurious effect of the depression on medical care, and by the strain of 
war conditions. The final chapter covering the years since 1945 Dr. Bon- 
ner entitles “Kansas Medical Renaissance.” In these years Kansas doctors 
have taken the lead in treating the mentally ill and in championing a 
rural health plan, named for Dean Franklin D. Murphy of the Medical 
School faculty. The Medical School has undergone great expansion as 
illustrated by its current annual research budget of a million dollars, 
many new hospitals have been constructed, the state hospitals for the 
mentally ill have been completely transformed, and every phase of public 
health work has been carried forward vigorously. 
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This study raises many questions and answers some of them. The long 
and often angry battle between the doctors of medicine on the one hand 
and of osteopathy and chiropractic on the other is explained and traced 
to its end in the adoption in 1957 of state laws governing the healing arts. 
The capacity of politicians to disrupt important public health programs 
and state care for the unfortunate is explored but not satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Perhaps it never can be. Public reluctance to accept new ways 
of dealing with old problems is emphasized as a continuing challenge to 
the medical profession to be educators as well as healers of bodily ills. 
The economics of medical care is given some attention, and the refusal 
of the profession to treat the problems involved with the same vision and 
willingness to adopt new solutions that it shows in treating disease is 
described, but not justified. Many another topic is discussed, but they 
number too many for listing here. 

This book is well worth reading, even by persons not particularly 
interested in Kansas or the history of medicine. By his extensive research 
and skillful handling of his story the author has provided another win- 
dow through which we can view the past and at the same time study the 
present with greater understanding than before. 


University of Rhode Island William D. Metz 


The Wisconsin Business Corporation. By George J. Kuehnl. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. Pp. x, 284. Tables, reference 
matter, notes, indexes. $6.50.) 


In essence this book is a legislative history of Wisconsin business cor- 
porations, with emphasis on the period between the constitutional con- 
vention of 1846 and the year 1872. The movement to recover the power 
granted to private companies in boom years forms the main interest of 
the concluding chapters and is presented as an unsolved problem in- 
herited by Robert La Follette. 

Statutory sources have been laboriously searched out and analyzed in 
attractive tables and well-organized commentaries. The writer's plan of 
dealing with corporations and companies by types resulted in a compli- 
cated chronology, but disciplined students of business law will have no 
difficulty with it. 

The author is proficient and most of his conclusions seem sound. He 
demonstrates that in passing hundreds of special incorporation acts the 
legislature laid up a store of trouble for itself, since reformers had been 
led to expect the general incorporative system to dominate and purify 
the field. Special incorporations outnumbered general incorporations by 
eight-to-one after 1848. Outside of real estate ventures he finds relatively 
little use of joint-stock companies (and limited partnerships). Admittedly 
the standard evidence on these enterprises is inconclusive. A thorough 
sifting of county tax rolls might bring out the facts. He notes a growing 
disposition to throw the burden of regulation upon the courts and points 
out that the failure of the legislature to impose a general incorporative 
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system had the result of entangling jurists in the briars of the common 
law. Inasmuch as the author is an attorney, it is rather surprising that he 
did not proceed to explain fully the evolution of legal doctrine in the 
Wisconsin courts. Some readers would have preferred less on legislative 
problems and more on judicial give-and-take. Contemporary American 
decisions are mentioned in the narrative and footnotes, but English ex- 
perience is slighted. It would be worth knowing how (if at all) the English 
Companies Act of 1862 figured in Wisconsin developments like the 1864 
law governing common law joint-stock companies in civil proceedings 
and how English decisions preceding Riche v. Ashbury Rr. Carriage Co. 
(1875) affected local thinking on the doctrine of ultra vires and related 
matters. 

For the superficial treatment of territorial corporation law before 
1846 the author is not entirely to blame, although he should have con- 
sulted Carter's Territorial Papers and Blume’s Transactions of the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court. The whole subject is very little known. The author 
may also be criticized for not stressing the narrow limits imposed on ter- 
ritorial legislatures of the first-stage under the Northwest Ordinance. 
Throughout the history of the territories, Congress was as much a factor 
in developing the ultra vires concept as were assemblies and courts. 

There are a pied line on page 146 and a few typographical errors 
elsewhere, aside from which the book is well composed except for the 
placement of footnotes at the rear, an insupportable practice in a tech- 
nical work of this sort. Mr. Kuehn] has an S.].D. from the Wisconsin Law 
School. His project was supported by the Wisconsin Legal History Fund 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. The style of writing is lucid. 


Montana State University J. W. Smurr 


Politics, Reform and Expansion, 1890-1900. By Harold U. Faulkner. The 
New American Nation Series. Edited by Henry S. Commager and 
Richard B. Morris. (New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. xiv, 312. Ilustra- 
tions, maps and charts, bibliography, index. $3.75. 


The stereotype of the “gay nineties” gains little support from Profes- 
sor Faulkner’s interpretation of the decade. Instead, what emerges is a 
gloomy image of agrarian revolt, industrial upheaval, festering urban 
growth, and hectic reform. To be sure, as the century approached its end, 
the United States fought what was called a “splendid little war.” But 
despite this martial flourish, it was the darker colors that predominated 
in the nineties. 

After a brief survey of social and intellectual forces abroad in the land, 
Faulkner guides his reader over the political and economic terrain which 
is most familiar to him. We experience the shame of municipal govern- 
ment and applaud the band of reformers out to set things right. Inci- 
dentally, it appears that much of the ferment usually ascribed to the 
following decade, the Progressive Era, reached an advanced stage before 
1900. We are treated to expert analyses of the background of Populism, 
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the adventures of high finance, the evolution of technology, and the dual 
development of industrial and labor consolidation. The depression of 
93 is the dominant event of the decade, and the ineffective measures 
taken to cope with it are clearly exposed. Grover Cleveland, unlike a 
later Democratic president, had no bold program to offer. In the année 
terrible, 1894, the depression reached a climax. In an entire chapter de- 
voted to that year Faulkner (following Matthew Josephson) retells the 
tragi-comic story of Coxey’s “Army of the Commonweal,” of Eugene Debs 
and the Pullman strike, and of the crushing of protest. 

In the early chapters a dual theme is developed: the rise of American 
business and politics from their moral nadir in the Gilded Age and the 
continuing effort to humanize and elevate them. Faulkner pictures re- 
form developing in immediate response to the shortcomings of the eco- 
nomic and political order. Thus, the dimension of intellectual history is 
practically ignored. Reform, like other facets of American thought and 
feeling, has an exciting inner history which unfolds partly by its own 
logic. Symbolic of this gap in interpretation is the omission from Faulk- 
ner’s bibliography of a book which best embodies an “internal” analysis 
of reform. This is Ralph Henry Gabriel's Course of American Democratic 
Thought. 

Later in the book individual figures move into the foreground. Bryan 
and McKinley struggle for the presidency. The Nebraskan, speaking for 
an agrarian America that was swiftly passing, lost by failing to win the 
support of labor. The decade closed with the war against Spain and its 
immense consequence—world responsibility for the United States. But 
overseas expansion was just one item in the legacy of the nineties. To 
Faulkner, as to Henry Steele Commager, the decade was a watershed. 
For it was then that “Americans first became acutely conscious” that they 
no longer lived in a rural, agrarian, and isolated nation. Thus, the intel- 
lectual fact of consciousness of trends (rather than events themselves) is 
made the outstanding feature in a period by a book which systematically 
slights intellectual developments. 


The City College, New York Marvin E. Gettleman 


A History of American Labor. By Joseph G. Rayback. (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1959. Pp. vi, 459. Bibliography, index. $6.00.) 


In this most recent history of American labor, Professor Rayback has 
written a comprehensive, detailed account that begins with the earliest 
settlements in America and carries the story through to the very present. 
His book is divided into three sections which are individually introduced 
by chapters dealing with the national economy during the period under 
discussion. The first section discusses the status of labor during the 
colonial and revolutionary period and the part played by the workers in 
contemporary politics. The second section, entitled “The Transitional 
Era,” takes up labor unions and labor parties under Jackson and moves 
rapidly forward to the years that witnessed the rise and decline of the 
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Knights of Labor. And the third section, comprising more than half the 
book, follows this chronological pattern from the 18g0’s to the 1950's with 
a natural emphasis upon the rise of the American Federation of Labor, 
the somewhat erratic advances and retreats of unionism under economic 
and political pressure during the first three decades of the present cen- 
tury, and the spectacular gains in labor's strength associated with the New 
Deal and the formation of the C.1.O. 

It is a book of straightforward, factual history. Its author makes only 
the slightest attempt to interpret the role of organized labor in the evo- 
lution of American society, renders such judgments as he does occasion- 
ally hazard in very cautious terms, and offers very little in the way of 
general analysis of labor’s present status. There is neither introduction 
nor conclusion. His final chapter ends abruptly with the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s 
expulsion of a number of racketeering unions in the aftermath of the 
investigations by the McClellan committee. Nor has Professor Rayback 
apparently felt justified in using the limited space of a one-volume labor 
history for very much in the way of description of strikes or sketches of 
labor's leaders. 

If such an approach sometimes makes for rather heavy reading, the 
book remains a mine of information. Professor Rayback has thoroughly 
explored the ever-increasing literature on his topic, as attested by his 
extensive bibliography, and he has condensed it with accuracy and skill. 
There is no single volume in the field that has a comparable breadth of 
coverage. While it may lack the drama and excitement that are asso- 
ciated with the great events in the workers’ long, gruelling and sometimes 
bloody struggle for what they have considered their rights, A History of 
American Labor should prove a very useful text. 


The Ohio State University Foster Rhea Dulles 


Cartas del Libertador. Tomo XII (1803-1830). Compiled by Manuel Pérez 
Vila. (Caracas, Venezuela: Fundacion John Boulton, 1959. Pp. xxi, 
469. Illustrations, indexes.) 


This volume of letters of Simén Bolivar fills one more gap in the 
famous liberator’s archives and adds one more to a long list of titles 
concerned with his life and efforts for Latin American independence. 

The letters are arranged in chronological order, to make this a twelfth 
volume to complete the set of eleven edited earlier by Dr. Vicente Lecuna. 
Where possible, additional information has been added, and the location 
or source of each letter is indicated. Many of Bolivar’s letters, especially 
those written before 1817, were in English or French. They appear both 
in the original language and in Spanish translation. 

The introduction to this work is a brief but valuable essay on the 
previous collection of Bolivar’s letters and documents. The first publica- 
tion of bolivariana began while he was alive, and the process has con- 
tinued in the century and a quarter since his death. The introduction also 
describes the work of the Fundacién John Boulton in collecting copies of 
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documents preserved in the Seccidn Venezolana del Archivo de la Gran 
Columbia in Bogota. Altogether, some two hundred thousand documents 
were photographed. Among them were many letters of Bolivar which had 
escaped publication in earlier collections. These make up the bulk of 
letters included in the present work. 

Since some of the letters published earlier were copies, and since these 
were not always accurate, such letters are also included, along with cor- 
rections. Other Bolivar letters have been added from many other collec- 
tions, both private and public, in Europe and the United States. A total 
of 371 letters are included in the volume. Of these only seven were written 
before 1810, while 202 more were written before 1822. The letters are 
followed by an analytical index of persons, subjects, and places men- 
tioned, and an alphabetical index of the letters according to destination. 


University of Florida Donald E. Worcester 





Buddhism in Chinese History. By Arthur F. Wright. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 144. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
$3-75- 

This volume derives from Professor Wright’s belief that the scholar 
“should occasionally stand back and contemplate the whole continuum 
of time and of problems which give meaning to his specialized studies.” 
In six incisive and lucid chapters he has done just that to provide an 
admirable synthesis of recent scholarship on the history of Chinese Bud- 
dhism. The two introductory chapters provide a description of the social 
and cultural milieu of the unstable late-Han and post-Han China in 
which Indian Buddhism took root. With three more chapters Wright has 
detailed the process of cultural interaction which resulted in the domes- 
tication of Buddhism, its rapid independent growth, and ultimately in 
the appropriation of selected doctrinal elements by Sung Neo-Confucians. 
A final chapter he has devoted to the Buddhist legacy to China. 

A key concept is that Buddhism, which did fill a metaphysical vacuum 
in the older Chinese tradition, was, nevertheless, because of its other- 
worldly and apolitical nature, particularly subject to modification in the 
Chinese environment and was virtually foredoomed to ultimate extinc- 
tion as an organized religion. Abstention from politics flowed from the 
basic postulate that all earthly existence was delusive and transitory. 
Instead of developing political theory and setting the stage for church 
control of “the world of illusion,” Buddhist clerics submitted to estab- 
lished authorities and acquiesced in existing political and social arrange- 
ments. With Communist suppression in the 1950's, the end of Buddhism 
as an organized force neared. The passive, tolerant religion, discredited 
by successive compromises with warlords, with the invading Japanese, and 
with an initially hostile Kuomintang, had lost meaning for a revolutionary 
generation. 

Still, Wright discovers a significant Buddhist legacy for China. Several 
beliefs, first appropriated from the alien religion by Sung Neo-Confu- 
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cians, have permeated Chinese thought of all schools. Buddhism’s ethical 
universalism, for example, has modified the extreme familistic and par- 
ticularistic character of early Chinese society. The new spirit pervaded the 
writings of an eleventh-century Neo-Confucian, Fan Chung-yen, who 
described the scholar-official as ‘one who is first in worrying about the 
world’s troubles and last in enjoying its pleasures.” Wright finds a clear 
echo of this attitude in Liu Shao-chi’s recent exhortation to the party 
faithful that the ideal Communist “grieves before all the rest of the world 
grieves and is happy after all the rest of the world is happy.” 

The author's careful examination of China’s experience with Bud- 
dhism has led him to question several accepted generalizations about the 
Chinese: that they are unusually ethnocentric, that their rationalism pre- 
vents fanatical commitment to any system of thought, that because of the 
strength of native traditions they totally “absorb” alien ideas. Since none 
of these was true for Buddhism, Wright suggests that this consideration 
is pertinent to intelligent discussion of China’s contemporary experience 
with an alien system of secular thought. 

Originally a lecture series delivered at the University of Chicago, the 
volume is for the intelligent layman. But it also provides the specialist 
with a convenient survey of recent publications in the Chinese, English, 
French, and Japanese languages. If the reviewer may be permitted a 
single unfavorable comment, it is this: the volume is almost too compact. 
On occasion the reader will wish for fuller treatment of themes merely 
suggested here. 


Oklahoma State University Sidney D. Brown 


The Rise of the Merchant Class in Tokugawa, Japan, 1600-1868. By 
Charles D. Sheldon. (Locust Valley, N. Y.; J. J. Augustin for the 
Association for Asian Studies, 1958. Pp. xi, 206. List of names, glos- 
sary, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


Good books in English on the Tokugawa period, particularly with 
regard to the rise of the merchant class, are still not so numerous as they 
should be. It is a pleasure to announce a new one: C. D. Sheldon’s The 
Rise of the Merchant Class in Tokugawa Japan: 1600-1868. In this well- 
documented work the author undertakes to show how the merchant class 
—the lowest in society at the time—managed to raise itself to a position 
of power and distinction and to impress its nature upon Japanese culture, 
society, and economy. 

Dr. Sheldon’s interpretations are reasonable, but closely follow the 
theories of the school of economics of Kyoto University, where the book 
was written. He relies heavily on Professors Honjo, Horie, Miyamoto, 
and Kanno, citing them frequently. Consequently, the book neither pro- 
vides new facts nor offers a fresh approach to readers who are familiar 
with the works of those scholars. His treatment is strictly chronological, 
which makes his presentation uncluttered and easy to follow. He traces 
the rise of the Osaka and Edo merchant class with considerable skill and 
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shows their relationship to the samurai and the bakufu, or Tokugawa 
bureaucracy. Analyzing the development of money lending into usury, 
Dr. Sheldon describes the impact of this phenomenon upon Japan’s eco- 
nomic development in later Tokugawa and Post-Restoration times as 
“the key . . . to the question of why commercial capital did not have an 
independent development as capital either for commercial or financial 
transactions and why it was unable to develop into the type of industrial 
capital seen after the Meiji Restoration” (p. 80). 

Dr. Sheldon correctly points out that the wealth accumulated by the 
merchants, particularly in Edo, did not contribute to the rise of political 
consciousness in them as a class but did serve to bring about the “happy 
society” of the Genroku period (1688-1703), a time of cultural flowering 
in arts, literature, Kabuki drama, puppet shows, uki-yo-e woodblock 
prints, and also ot the study of ancient learning and the rise of nation- 
alism among scholars (pp. 84 ff.). In other words, the Genroku period 
was characterized by a change from a pessimistic to a humanistic and 
worldly viewpoint. 

I wish that Dr. Sheldon had analyzed the problem a little more deeply. 
The reader may be left somewhat confused by the author's observation 
that a combination of conservative forces—conservative mentality, eco- 
nomic security, connection with the samurai class, and fear of arbitrary 
reprisals—prevented the merchant class “from taking a dangerous anti- 
feudal turn” (p. 99). 

I agree with Dr. Sheldon’s conclusion that the bakufu of the later 
Tokugawa Period failed to control circulation of goods in Osaka, Edo, 
and Kyoto through the kabu nakama (chartered trade associations) be- 
cause bakufu finances were no longer based on agriculture but on im- 
personal forces of money economy (pp. 129-130). However, the author is 
so absorbed with the rise of provincial merchants who rivalled those of 
the city that he pays little attention to the relationship of commercialized 
agricultural enterprise and the development of castle towns, or to the 
relationship of manufacturing industries in rural areas and the new 
merchants who competed with the nakama (pp. 144-164). 

On the whole, however, Dr. Sheldon’s book does present a wealth of 
documented information to the non-Japanese-reading scholar. 


Georgetown University Peter S. H. Tang 
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New Chapters 


Phi Alpha Theta has added five new chapters since the last issue of 
Tue Historian. Eta Zeta was installed at George Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles, California, on May 28, 1959. The installation ceremony 
was conducted by Professor Francis J. Bowman, past National President. 
He was assisted by Professors Russell L. Caldwell, Zeta (now at Xi); 
Donald C. Queller, Xi; Clifton Kroeber, Chi (now at Delta Beta); Jack 
Gourman, Zeta Alpha; and by the chapter presidents of Xi and Gamma 
Iota. 

Eta Eta chapter of Phi Alpha Theta was installed on June 1, 1959, 
at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois. The proceedings were 
conducted by Professor Louis A. R. Yates, National Councillor, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Juanita Colege, Mu, and Professor Bedford K. Hadley, 
Beta Alpha. 

Eta Iota was installed on May 26, 1959 at State Teachers College, 
Salisbury, Maryland. The installation ceremony was conducted by Dr. 
Richard Bauer, past National Councillor, factulty adviser at Beta Omega 
Professor William Wroten, Beta Epsilon, chairman of the history depart- 
ment at the new chapter, assisted. 

The Eta Kappa chapter was installed on May 19, 1959, at Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas, by Dr. Richard Powers, faculty 
adviser of Eta chapter. He was assisted by Professors Marguerite Potter 
and Ben Procter, members of Beta Alpha, and James Wardman of Phi 
chapter, all charter members of the new chapter. 

On June 6, 1959, Eta Lambda chapter was installed at Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, by Dr. Gertrude Lawrence, faculty 
adviser of Psi chapter. 


Scholarships 

The 1959-60 graduate scholarship award of $300.00 has been won by 
Mrs. Margaret Woodward, member of Gamma Delta, Women’s College, 
University of North Carolina. Mrs. Woodward is now a graduate student 
at the University of Chicago. The A. F. Zimmerman undergraduate schol- 
arship of $300.00 has been awarded to Miss Carol Beretta, member of 
Alpha Chi chapter (Cedar Crest College). Miss Beretta plans to continue 
her studies at Johns Hopkins. 


Chapter Activities 
Delta (Florida State University) 


Lt. Col. John L. Blackwell, John Clements, Jr., Jamie Doyle, Ann 
Drunagel, Ronnie Fisher, Nancy Gross, Sarah Hart, Per-Olof Jonsson, 
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James Morrison, Geraldine Ortiz, Joe Richardson, Dorothy Rudwick, 
and Ivadene Smith were initiated May 15, 1959. 


Eta (Southern Methodist University) 


William BeVier, William Counts, Donald Jackson, and Janay Young 
were initiated May 15, 1959; Bernadine Dehare, Aral Durbin, Charley 
Hardwick, George Hopkins, Ann Scott, Roy Smith, and Weldon Whit- 
low, May 10, 1959. 


Nu (Oklahoma State University) 


Ouida Dean, Rev. Wayne N. Metz, and Bertha Stanley were initiated 
July 15, 1959. 


Omicron (University of Omaha) 


John Bitzes, Stanley Dzieminski, Anne Holland, and Fredric Splitt- 
gerber were initiated April go, 1959. 


Tau (University of Kentucky) 

Lon Barton was initiated January 8, 1959; Margaret Christie, Robert 
Figg, Henry Huff, Frank Mathias, James McDonald, Maria Mullen, 
Charles Nall, Betty Pearce, Mabel Pollitt, Otis Rice, Barney Silverman, 
John Smith, Darwin Snyder, Belle Ward, and Thornton Wright were 
initiated April 20, 1959. 


Omega (Gettysburg College) 
Robert Fortenbaugh, past National Councillor, charter member and 
long time faculty adviser of the Omega chapter, died March 16, 1959. 


Our society and the historical profession have lost a devoted worker and 
friend. 


Alpha Delta (Marquette University) 
James Frey was initiated July 27, 1959. 


Alpha Pi (Augustana College) 


Lucia Connell and Alan Johnson were initiated November 6, 1958. 
Janet Derrickson, Jean Hibbard, Marion Anderson, Thomas Gustafson, 
Gerald Adamson, Barbara Arnstedt, Joanne Anderson, and Janet Hed- 
lund were initiated May 11, 1959. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University) 
Leon Berlin, Joseph Ellis, Martin Herman, Eugene Kist, Alan Les- 
sack, Barry Newman, Gretl Roland, and Geraldine Snyder were initiated 


May 11, 1959. 


Alpha Phi (Michigan State University) 


John Anderson, Stephen Arnest, Richard Danilowicz, James Florence, 
George Gutches, Jr., Dean Myers, Orville Peterson, Scott Power, David 
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Rabaut, Edmund Saums, Paul Varg, Sylvia Wallace, and Frederic Wil- 
liams were initiated May 7, 1959. 


Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island) 


Robert Calborn, Jr., Gerald Doiron, Patricia Helm, Jean Rayack, 
and Bruce Turner were initiated June 2, 1959. 


Beta Gamma (William Jewell College) 

Beverly Jones was initiated April 19, 1959; Marshall Davidson, May 
15, 1959; Rosalie Borgstadt and Robert Motley were initiated May 19, 
1959- 

Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico) 

Pedre Badillo, Jesé Diaz, Norma Monrouzeau, and Edna Rodriguez 
were initiated March 7, 1959; Maria Cintron, Lucy Flores, Carlos Gutier- 
rez, and Nereida Rodriguez, March 8, 1959. 


Beta Zeta (Otterbein College) 
Howard Huston and Carl Miller were initiated March 11, 1959. 


Beta Kappa (San Diego State College) 


Cordelia Bagdoian, George Donnelly, Ivy Durden, Ruth Fowler, 
Oddvar Hoidal, William Lockett, Jean Maupin, Paul Murphy, Kathleen 
Pray, Frances Prince, and Frea Sladek were initiated May 3, 1959. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama) 

James B. Sellers, Professor of United States History, retired at the 
close of the 1958-59 academic year. Bernard C. Weber has been promoted 
to professor; John S. Pancake has advanced to associate professor; and 
David McElroy, formerly of The Citadel, has been added to the staff of 
the history department. 

The local chapter held a book sale in the Spring of 1959 and raised 
the sum of $200 for use in adding special items to the University Library 
for research in European and American history. We congratulate the 
members of Beta Omicron chapter for this distinctive service to the field 
of historical scholarship. 


Beta Pi (Georgetown University) 

Thomas Bassick, James Buckley, David Callan, Donald Gorman, Rev. 
Howard A. Kuhns, C.S.C., David Lane, Roger Manning, Anthony Nico- 
losi, Edward Shapiro, Carl Sonnen, Wilbur Stenger, Jr., Thomas Strama, 
Gerald Sussman, and Anthony Vernava, Jr. were initiated May 2, 1959. 


Beta Rho (Carroll College) 


Joseph Stanley Jackson, a charter member of Kappa chapter, died at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, on January 17, 1959. Professor Jackson was in 
emeritus status at Carroll College at the time of his death. He was a close 
friend to many of us in the society and will be missed. 
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Beta Psi (Montana State University) 
Paul Carter has been promoted to associate professor of history. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland) 

The 1958-59 year was a very successful one for the Beta Omega chapter. 
The chapter sponsored six lectures during the year. Dr. Aubrey Land, 
Chairman of the History Department, opened the series with an account 
of his recent year of study at the University of London. Dr. Donald 
Gordon, also from the department, spoke on his experience and observa- 
tions while on leave in Australia. The life and works of Sir James Frazer 
were discussed by the great classical scholar’s former private secretary. 
Guy Goodfellow presented a paper on the “Pro-slavery Arguments in the 
First Congress of the U. S.” Miss Dorothy Hill, an eminent archeologist, 
told of the problems and rewards of archeological endeavors in the Medi- 
terranean area. The highlight of the year came at the annual spring 
banquet when Senator McGee of Wyoming (a former history professor) 
spoke on “History in Politics.” 


Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women) 


Initiated April 20, 1959, were Care Harvey, Emily Hendley, Mary 
McDearman, Marjorie McIntosh, Bettye Miller, Martha Peeler, Peggy 
Russell, Margaret Turner, and Mary Ward. 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College) 


Judie Breisch, Ronald Hayden, Gail Koons, and Carol Lorentzen 
were initiated May 5, 1959. 


Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota, Duluth) 


On April 23, 1959, Stanley Dahlgren, Alan Falconer, Susan Mehling, 
Harry Pantoulias, Carol Toivari, and Howard Zimm were initiated. 


Gamma Iota (University of California, Santa Barbara) 


Norman Badion, Eugene Gordenev, Arthur Hanson, Michael Kovar, 
Gerald Mullin, Jr., John Pearson, and Regina White were initiated 
April 15, 1959. 


Gamma Xi (Utica College of Syracuse University) 


Initiated May 15, 1959, were Bernard Flaherty, Judith Holstein, 
Yvonne Holstein, and Alexander Rogers. 


Gamma Sigma (Georgetown College) 


On March 24, 1959, Lloyd Franks, Fred Hood, Blanche Lafferty, 
Charles Schweizer, and Velma Stitts were initiated. 


Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University) 
Hugh Earnhart and Richard Rice were initiated April 20, 1959. 
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Gamma Chi (Marshall College) 

Francis Allred, Patricia Blair, Glenna Blankenship, Gary Burkirk, 
Frank Effingham, Carolyn Karr, Betty Marshall, Judith Napier, Harry 
Skeins, Jr., James White, Carol Wilson, Herbert Wysong, John Witten- 
berg, Samuel Lee, Frederick Barkey, and Ann Turnbull were initiated 
July 9, 1959- 


Delta Iota (University of Washington) 

Initiated May 22, 1959 were Ruth Black, Jesse Bonney, Michael Evans, 
William Ewbank, Frederick Galt, Referd Gorman, Donald Grimlund, 
Claude Guyant, Jean McMahan, Virgil Morris, Jr., William Pitzer, Davis 
Rohr, Patricia Rosenberg, Roger Simpson, Mary Spickard, Norman 
Tjaden, Evert Volkersz, and Robert Wynne. 


Delta Mu (Boston University) 


Richard Alartesky, Alice Atamian, Florence Baker, Robert Bowles, 
Lee Ann Cooper, James Desmond, Carl Feldman, Alan Gropman, George 
Koch, Harold Marcus, James O’Donnell, Terrence O’Donnell, John Ray, 
Allan Rossman, Rhoda Shralow, Barbara Swett, Robert Utlaut, Fiorelle 
Ventresco, Sheila Waldmann, and Gertrude Wernick were initiated April 


17, 1959: 


Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut) 


On May 10, 1959, Edward Barry, Phyllis Carlucci, Marion Cooper, 
Thomas Dignan, Lisl Dinelt, Theresa DiNuzze, Frida Habbick, Claire 
Pfingsten, Joseph Zukerman, and Joseph Scalise were initiated. 


Delta Sigma (Kansas State University) 


Judith Fisher, John McElhatton, Margaret Strobel, Geraldine Clapp, 
David Day, George Hofmann, Homer Kruckenberg, George Rion, and 
Kenneth Trickle, Jr., were initiated April 9, 1959. 


Epsilon Epsilon (Central State College, Ohio) 
William Hunter and Mary Perry were initiated May 24, 1959. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College) 


Initiated May 19, 1959, were Avigayil Feller, Estella Friedman, Elaine 
Goldfarb, Gail Green, Dorothy Levitin, Joan Mennona, Kenneth Orefice, 
June Sragow, Stuart Sherer, Irwin Steinberg, and Margaret White. 


Epsilon Pi (University of Georgia) 
On May 28, 1959, the chapter elected its officers for 1959-60. The new 


officers are Kell Mitchell, President; Thelma Call, Vice-President; Beth 
Abney, Secretary; Phil Posey, Treasurer; and Joseph Cochran, Historian. 
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Epsilon Rho (Howard College) 


Patsy Battles, Wyonona Brutkiewiez, Dr. Sigurd F. Bryan, Judith 
Dean, Alyce Glenn, Penny Johnson, Sue Jones, Betty Owens, Sue Parsons, 
Chester Poff, Shirley Sanders, Gayle Smitherman, John Stapp, A. J. 
Washington, and Linde Wilkins were initiated April 14, 1959. 


Epsilon Upsilon (Pennsylvania State University) 


David Amidon, Jr., Lenore Babione, Mary Chick, Arlene Kaplan, and 
Elsabeth Munn were initiated May 20, 1959. 


Zeta Eta (Louisiana State University) 


John Duffy, originally a member of Pi chapter at Northwestern State 
College in Louisiana, has been promoted to Associate Professor of History. 


Zeta Lambda (Loras College) 


On May 21, 1959, Thomas Dzielak, James Hayes, Frank Matrise, 
George Oswald, Jr., William Walker, and Edwin Whitfield were initiated. 


Eta Alpha (John Carroll University) 


Lawrence Borosh, Robert Edwards, Eugene Kramer, Robert Mc- 
Nichol, and Donald Mune were initiated May 6, 1959. 


Eta Eta (Northern Illinois University) 


Robert William Haseltine was initiated as a charter member of the 
new chapter of Phi Alpha Theta at Northern Illinois University on June 
1, 1959. We omitted his name in the last issue. 


Eta Iota (Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury) 


On May 26, 1959, William Bailey, Emily Burns, Reida Butler, Peter 
Cathell, Joan Cowan, Julia Crawford, Mary Dyer, Helen Ellis, Joe Evans, 
Margaret Flannery, Thelma Hackert, Mabel Madden, Richard Morrison, 
Charles Mulford, Jean Pusey, Woodrow Robbins, Suzanna Robinson, 
Robert Schilling, Albert Seymour, Ida Thomas, and Edward Yawyer, Jr. 
were initiated as charter members. 


Eta Kappa (Texas Christian University) 


Alan Abraham, Edward Cannan, Robert Carr, Madge Dees, Martine 
Emert, Nancy Flowers, Ralph Garrett, W. J. Hammond, David Hard- 
castle, Nelson March, Marvin Mastro, Eugene McCluney, William Nunn, 
Sandra O'Donnell, Carol Paxson, Patsy Person, Patricia Powell, Gordon 
Pynes, Rachel Ramirez, Howard Ratcliff, Judy Reynolds, Homer Ritchie, 
Mirth Sherer, James Wootten, and Nancy Yant were initiated as charter 
members on May 19, 1959. 
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